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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 



From the London Spectator^ Sept, 8, 1868. 

Gigantic in the van of modern Scandinavian literature 
stand Oehlenschlager and Tegner — the first a rough, untu- 
tored, yet mighty Dane ; the second a powerful, yet exqui- 
sitely cultivated Swede. A cluster of small lights surround- 
ed each of these men, illumining Denmark and Sweden. 
Meanwhile Norway remained in comparative darkness 
She had given Holberg to Denmark, and more recently 
had sent over Wergeland, but the splendid materials lying 
) amid her perpetual snows, and glittering in the weird rays 

of her midnight sun, were positively disregarded. There 
was room for a true genius ; one with poetic insight, and 
thorough faith in the simple element at his command ; and 
surely such a man has recently arisen in Bjomson, a 
young Norwegian, (*) whose nationality is marked in every 
line he has written. He is the herald of a new school ; 
perhaps as fine a school as a country so peculiarly situa- 
ted and thinly populated as Norway, can ever produce ; 
for where there is no mighty national movement, no com- 
plicated action of masses, there can be no great philoso- 
phy, and no real drama. With Bjomson, however, begins 
the true Gothic school, about which Tegner (the Matthew 
Arnold of the North) blundered so beautifully. He has 
drawn straight on nature for his capital. He is content 
with the simplest elements, yet takes care to assimilate 

(♦ Bom in 18^2.) 

■'V>.-> -JUL 30,9,6378104 
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them exquisitely. He is not a Milton, capable of produ- 
cing a Christian epic ; nor a Dante, capable of construct- 
ing ah all-embracing allegory of personal suffering ; nor 
a Goethe, capable of founding a science of culture. He 
is merely an idyllic thinker, exhibiting some creative for- 
titude, and wealthy in delicate suggestion. His genius 
has the characteristics of a white summer cloud — quiet 
motion, and still power, a dropping of scarcely seen dew, 
without the gleam of the lightning, or the sob of the heavy 
rain. 

The story of Arne^ in the English version, will fairly 
introduce Herr Bjornson to our readers. Arne is written 
in the author's finest mood. In no other work is his touch 
more delicate, his insight more subtle, his language more 
rich in its simplicity. It is very short and nearly perfect, 
containing few incidents, only one or two characters, and 
not one solitary attempt at fine writing; and so far from 
being a mere sketch, it is a prose idyl, essentially po- 
etic. To paint portraits or landscapes is not the poet's 
business ; his task rather is to make faces loom upon 
us spiritually, and to pass the sensation of beautiful 
truths through the emotions into the mind. Bjornson 
never merely describes^ but again and again, by means 
of a sudden flash of color, or a characteristic, or a 
stray expression, he makes us acquainted with a scene or 
with a soul, and that with all the felicity of revelation. 
Now and then indeed the light, generally concentrated 
and subdued, is suffered to overflow, and in most of these 
cases the page is flooded with unusual beauty. Though 
the color be generally true and subdued, there are instances 
enough of spilt tints and bright touches to show that 
Bjornson, an artist in the best sense of the word, has not 
regulated his inspiration by too positive a culture. . . . 
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Quite as fine as Arne^ and written in a somewhat simi- 
lar vein, is the idyl of A Happy Lad, not yet done into 
English. Here love is again the theme — the love of a 
cotter-boy for a young lady of the middle classes ; but the 
hero and heroine, both of whom are mere little children 
when first introduced to the reader, are much more 
clearly marked than Arne and Eli. Herr Bjornson de- 
lights in putting very young figures in the centre of his 
pictures, and surrounding them with figures representing 
the wisdom, the endurance, the sorrow, the wickedness of 
maturer age. A fine foil to the simple cotter-boy, to 
whom the >yorld has been a golden dream until he dis- 
covers that he is only a cotter-boy, is found in the charac- 
ter of his old schoolmaster, whose nature is laid bare to 
us by a succession of delicate suggestions. Everywhere 
we find sweet pictures, delicious representations, of real 
country life in Norway. . . . 

Of the general plot of the tale we will give no further 
idea, save to observe that the complete work, like Arne, 
is much better than any detached portion of it. We shall 
welcome with great interest a translation of this and 
other books, especially of some of the tiny pieces (such 
as the exquisite little fragment called "The Father") in 
which Bjornson is particularly happy. Surely writing so 
admirable will not be lost on English writers ; surely the 
welcome accorded to Arne will be such as to encourage 
the translators to give us more.(*) .... 

To conclucje these remarks concerning an author who 

(♦) The Fisher-Maiden, BiGmson*s latest work, was published simultaneously 
in Norwegian and German in 1868. This tale, in which he gives a poetical 
delineation of the heroine's character, and of the irresistible power of innate 
vocation — ^with some original arguments in defence of the theatre — ^has met 
with so great a success in Germany that three translations have already ap* 
peared, besides the author's own German edition. 
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is soon to be better known, Bjornson, it seems to us, is 
great in his way, because he is so real He strikes no 
false notes, though he never catches the roll of the thun- 
der. He feels life with strange acuteness, though he 
may not see very deep into life. He has looked on the 
face of nature, though he knows not nature's mightiest 
and most tragic looks. In a word, he writes a delicious 
prose idyl and sings a genuine lyric. Are these small 
gift^ ? On the contrary, they are great and unique gifts. 
The faculty which feels life sensitively is as rare as the 
faculty which thinks out life philosophically; and when 
these two faculties are combined with creative instincts 
we have a great creative genius — frequently a great drama- 
tist The faculty of assimilating life unemotionally, and 
of assorting imaginative perceptions " scientifically," has 
after all little to do with any of the others. Those belong 
to genius, this to incisive talent The first produce a 
Plato or an ^Eschylus, even a Shakespeare ; the second 
produces a Spinoza or a George Eliot The exquisite 
emotional apprehension of beautiful truths, combined with 
musical sympathies, constitutes sometimes a faculty in 
itself, and yields to mankind a lyrist like Tennyson and 
an idyllic thinker like Bjornson. 





THE FISHER-MAIDEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON coasts long frequented by herring, and favor- 
ably situated in other respects, towns gradually 
spring up. Such towns may not only be said to have 
sprung from the sea, but, in the distance, to resemble 
a mass of spars, and the debris of wrecks floated ashore, 
or a number of keeled boats drawn to land some stormy 
night by the fishermen, and turned upside down for 
shelter. A nearer view shows how carelessly the whole 
town is built — rocks standing in the middle of the 
streets, or water overrunning the place and separating 
it into three or four islands. The streets themselves 
wind and curve, and seem to be crawling up hill. In 
one respect, however, these towns are all alike. The 
harbor serves as shelter for the largest ships. Its waters 
are as placid as a lake ; consequently these havens, 
closely surrounded as they are by high walls of rock, 
are specially grateful to ships which, with torn sails 
and parted rigging, are driven hither from the open 
sea to seek quiet and repair. 
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A small town like this is a quiet place. All noise 
is confined to the vicinity of the shipping, or to tlie 
pontoon bridge, where the peasants* boats are moored, 
and where vessels take aboard and discharge their 
cargoes. The small town where our scene is laid has 
but one street, and this runs just by the shore. Its 
one and two story houses, which are painted red and 
white, wind along the street on its land side. They do 
not, however, adjoin one another, neat gardens lying 
between them. It is a long, broad street, and when 
the wind blows landward it partakes of the smell of 
whatever may be near the bridge. It is quiet here ; 
not from any fear of the police, for of these, as a general 
thing, little is known, but because the inhabitants, being 
all acquaintances, are afraid to speak ill of their neigh- 
bors. Passing down the street, one must needs bow 
before each window, where an old lady usually sits, 
who returns the greeting ; nor must any one be passed 
upon the road without a salutation, for all these quiet 
people seem to go about for the sole purpose of study- 
ing propriety, for the benefit of their neighbors as well 
as themselves. Any one trespassing upon the bounds 
to which his place and standing limit him, loses his 
good name, for his neighbors not only know him, but 
they knew his father and grandfather before him, and 
a search is at once instituted to ascertain whether the 
family have ever shown any tendency toward the com- 
mission of any impropriety. 

To this peaceful town, many years before, had re- 
paired the worthy Peer Olsen. He came in from the 
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country, where he had made a livelihood by peddling ; 
to this occupation he added that of a fiddler. He 
opened in town, for the accommodation of his old 
customers; a shop where he sold bread and brandy, 
as well as other articles. He was wont to be heard 
in the back room, directly behind the shop, pacing up 
and down, and fiddling dancing-music or wedding 
marches. He would come to the door and peep 
through the small loop-hole of a window, and if he 
saw a customer in the shop, would close with a trill, 
and go in to wait upon him. Business thrived. Peer 
Olsen married, and had a son, to whom he gave his 
own name, changing it, however, from Peer to Peter. 
I^ittle Peter was to be, what Peer, as he himself very 
well knew was not, a man of education ; so he was 
sent to the Latin schpol. When his comrades used 
to thrash him, and drive him from their games home to 
the paternal roof, as guilty of being Peer Olsen' s son, 
his father would thrash him back again, for how else 
was the boy to be educated ? Under such circum- 
stances little Peter felt lonely at school, and gradually 
grew indolent and listless, so that his father's blows soon 
excited neither a smile nor a tear. Observing this, 
Peer ceased flogging him, and placed him in his shop, 
and was not a little surprised to notice how the youth 
gave each customer exactly what he asked for, neither 
adding a pennyweight too much nor swallowing a 
plum himself With a perfectly rigid countenance he 
would weigh, reckon, and make out bills, slowly, but 
with scrupulous accuracy, and rarely opening his 
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mouth. Once more his father entertained a hope of 
yet making something of him, so he sent him by a 
vessel, engaged in the herring-trade, to Hamburg, to 
learn polished manners in u commercial institute 
there. He was absent eight months, and that time 
seemed sufficient. Before returning he purchased six 
new suits of clothing, and remembering that all goods 
in actual wear are exempt from duty, he landed with 
them all upon his back. On showing himself upon the 
street the next day, he had about the same clumsy 
look, except that he was not so fat. He walked 
along as stiff and straight as a skewer, his arms hang- 
ing loosely at his side, as he bowed to his acquaint- 
ances with a sudden jerk, bending as if jointless, the 
next moment to become as stiff as ever. He was 
politeness personified, yet he never uttered a word. 
His motions were rapid, and a certain shyness was 
always visible in his manner. He no longer sub- 
scribed himself Olsen, but Ohlsen, a change which 
afforded the wits of the place an opportunity for the 
following conundrum : " How far did Peter Ohlsen 
get into Hamburg ? As far as the first letter." He 
entertained a further thought of taking the name 
of Pedro, but a single small h having subjected him 
to so much ridicule, he gave up the idea, and sub- 
scribed himself P. Ohlsen. He enlarged his father's 
business, and at twenty-two years of age, needing a 
housekeeper, he married a shop-girl, with red hands. 
His father had become a widower, and in Peter's 
opinion, one's own wife made much the safest house- 
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keeper. On the anniversary of their wedding she 
presented him with a son, who, a week later, was 
christened by the name of Pedro. The worthy Peer 
Olsen, having become a grandfather, felt it incumbent 
upon him, so to speak, to grow old ; so he gave up 
his business to his son, took a seat before the door, 
and smoked quid tobacco. Making the discovery one 
evening that his life was a tedious one, he expressed a 
wish for a speedy death, and, like all his wishes which 
had been fulfilled with little trouble, this too was grat- 
ified. 

While Peter had inherited one feature of his father's 
nature to the exclusion of all else — skill in driving a 
good bargain — Pedro, the grandson, appeared to have 
inherited exclusively another — a fondness and ear for 
music. He learned to read very late, though he 
could sing very early, and he played the flute so well 
as to attract attention. Added to this, he had a feeble, 
delicate look and sensitive disposition. This, how- 
ever, did not at all suit his father, for he wished to 
bring up the boy to the same business-like accuracy 
for which he himself was distinguished. Thus, when 
little Pedro had proved forgetful, he was neither 
scolded nor beaten, as his father had been before 
him ; he was pinched. This was done very quietly, 
and with a kindness of manner one might almost style 
politeness. It took place, however, on the slightest 
provocation. On undressing him at night, his mother 
used to count the black and blue spots on his body 
and cover them with kisses ; but she never ventured 
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to remonstrate, for she herself used to get pinched 
Every rent in his clothes (the Hamburg suits which 
his father had outgrown), every stain upon liis books, 
was laid at her door. Consequently she was inces- 
santly crying, " You must not do that, Pedro ! " or, 
" Pedro, take care ! " or, " Remember, Pedro ! " and 
so he grew afraid of his father and weary of his mother. 
He had nothing to suffer from his comrades, for he 
used immediately to begin to weep and implore them 
to spare his clothing ; they therefore cared little for 
him, and nicknamed him an old fogy. He seemed 
like a sick and featherless young duck, which waddles 
about after the flock, hurriedly seeking some retired 
spot to eat the scanty morsel it has caught up. None 
shared with him, so he shared with no one. 

He, however, soon discovered that among the 
poorer children of the town his condition would be 
different. He looked more genteel than themselves, 
and therefore they treated him with more regard. A 
tall, robust young girl, who reigned with undisputed 
sway over the whole troop of poor children, took him 
under her protection. He never tired gazing at her. 
Her hair was raven black, and curly by nature, though 
innocent of any comb save her own fingers. She had 
deep blue eyes, a short brow, and marked harmony 
of feature, with a decided and open manner. She had 
an impetuous nature and was incessantly active. In 
summer she used to go barefoot and bare-armed, her 
face burned by the sun ; while in winter she was clad 
as lightly as the other children were in summer. 
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Her father was a pilot and fisherman, and she was 
accustomed to go about selling his fish. She kept his 
boat in order, and when he went to sea as pilot she 
carried on fishing herself. Her self-reliance was so 
evident that no one could pass her without turning 
round for a second look. Her name was Gunlaug, 
but she was generally known as the Fisher-Maiden, and 
she accepted the title as if hers by rank. In their 
childish games she always sided with the weaker party. 
It was her nature to protect the defenceless, and this 
characteristic now found expression in acting as pro- 
tector to this delicate boy. 

Seated in her boat, he could play upon his flute, a 
liberty strictly forbidden him at home, lest it might 
interfere with his studies. She used to row him far 
out to sea, and take him with her on her long fish- 
ing expeditions, even when they kept her absent all 
night. As the sun was going down she would row, in 
the clear summer stillness, toward the western hori- 
zon, while he played upon his flute or listened to what 
she was saying. She told him all that she knew about 
mermen, flying Dutchmen, ship\\Tecks, black men and 
foreign countries, as she had heard it from the sailors. 
She shared her food with him as she did her knowledge, 
and he took everything, giving nothing in return, for 
he brought no bread from home and no imagination 
from school. They would row about until the sun 
went down behind the snow-covered mountains, and 
then, landing on some rocky island, she would gather 
twigs and brushwood and kindle a fire, while he would 
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sit still and look on. She had brought along one of 
her father's sea-jackets and a blanket to throw around 
him to keep him warm. She would replenish and stir 
the fire while he went to sleep, keeping herself awake 
by singing fragments of ballads and hymns. She sang 
in a loud, clear voice until he slept. When her tone 
would become low and soft. When the sun arose in 
the opposite horizon, casting its pale yellow rays upon 
the mountain-tops as harbingers of its approach, she 
woke him up. The forest before them was still dark 
and the meadow gloomy ; the sky, however, soon be- 
came a brilliant red, and a glow overspread the moun- 
tain ridge, lighting up the landscape with every hue. 
They would then shove the boat back into the water, 
plough through the waves in the morning breeze, and 
soon be near the shore, where the fishermen were 
anchored. 

When winter came on and these trips ceased, he 
used to visit her cottage. He often came and watched 
her while at work, but at these times neither spoke 
much. They seemed to be sitting there waiting for 
summer. But it came finally, only, alas ! to rob him 
of the new prospects life had opened to him. Gun- 
laug's father died, and she moved from the place, 
while the boy, by his teacher's advice, was placed in 
his father's shop. He stood behind the counter at his 
mother's side, for his father, having gradually turned 
the color of the bran in which he dealt, was confined 
to his bed in the back room. Yet there he insisted 
upon knowing everything that was going on ; he must 
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be told what each customer bought, and pretended not 
to hear until his wife or son came sufficiently near the 
bedside for him to pinch them. At last, one night, 
the wick of his petty life having quite burned out, he 
suddenly died. His wife wept without knowing why, 
but his son could not summon a tear. Having 
enough to live on they closed the shop, tried to efface 
every association connected with the business, and 
turned the salesroom into a parlor. There Mrs. Ohl- 
sen would sit by the window knitting stockings, while 
Peter occupied the room on the opposite side of the 
hall and played the flute. Hardly, however, had sum- 
mer come, when he bought a small, light sail-boat, and 
crossing over to the island, anchored where Gunlaug 
used to lie moored. 

Lying one day in the grass, he noticed a boat mak- 
ing directly for the island. It stopped near his own, 
and Gunlaug stepped out. Though now fully grown, 
she had not changed, but was unusually tall. On 
seeing him she involuntarily drew slowly back; it 
had never occurred to her that he too might have 
grown. 

She did not recognize his pale, thin countenance ; 
it was no longer pale and sickly, it was flabby. But 
as his eyes continued fixed upon her, they seemed to 
have the faint gleam which she had preserved in hei 
dreams. She again advanced, and every step nearei 
him appeared to take a year from his age, and or 
standing at his side, as he started up, he laughed and 
talked like a child. His old face seemed a mask con- 
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cealing a child behind it, and though older, he had not 
grown much. 

It was this very child whom she was seeking, and 
now that he was found, she knew not what to do next ; 
so she smiled and blushed. He unconsciously felt a 
power within him as never before, and for a moment 
he grew handsome. It might have been only for a 
moment, but in that moment she yielded. 

Hers was a nature that could feel love only for 
weakness ; she could lavish tenderness on that alone 
which she had borne in her arms. She had intended 
to spend but two days in the place, but she remained 
two months. During this time he developed more 
than in all his previous life. He had been so far 
aroused from his dreamy, groove-like life, that he actu- 
ally formed plans. He must go abroad and seriously 
undertake the study of music. One day, on hearing 
him say so, she turned pale. 

" Yes,'* said she, " but we must be married first." 

They gazed at each other, and both flushed crimson. 

** What would people say ? " said he. 

Never entertaining a wish opposed to his own, it 
had never occurred to Gunlaug that he could indulge 
any opposed to hers. But she now saw into his very 
nature, and remembered that he had never thought 
of sharing with her aught that she herself had not 
given. That single moment taught her that it had 
been so through their whole life. A feeling of com- 
passion for the child to whom she had shown so much 
kindness had grown into love. Could she have suni- 
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moned her composure but for a moment 1 He was 
frightened at her rising anger and exclaimed, 

" I will 1 » 

She heard him, but indignation at his miserable 
conduct and her own stupidity, at his cowardice and 
her shame, rose to such a height that no love bom in 
childhood and sun-light, cradled by wave and moon- 
light, and lulled by flute and soft music, ever died a 
more piteous death. Seizing him with both hands, 
she caught him up and shook him heartily, and then 
rowing to the town, where she made no stay, she 
walked back over the mountains. 

He had sailed from the shore an enamored- youth 
about to win a manly name ; he now went back an 
old man who had never known manhood. His life 
had but one pleasant memory, and that he had mise- 
rably lost ; earth had afforded but one spot where he 
felt at ease, and thither he must no longer go. In 
bemoaning his wretchedness, and all that had hap- 
pened, his ambition sank into a slough-like despon- 
dency, never to rise again. The boys of the town, 
remarking his strange manner, began to tease him, 
and as he was a mysterious character, who lived no 
one knew how, no one thought of enlisting in his de- 
fence. He soon no longer dared to show himself in 
the street. His whole life was one long combat with 
the boys, who may have served the same purpose flies 
serve in the heat of summer ; but for them, he would 
have fallen into a state of mental stupor beyond re- 
covery. 
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Nine years later Gunlaug returned to the place quite 
as unexpectedly as she had formerly left it. She was 
accompanied by a little girl of eight years of age, the 
J perfect picture of herself, save that she was more deli- 
cate both in fonn and feature, and looked, so to speak, 
as if she had stepped from dreamland into reality. Re- 
port said that Gunlaug had been married, that property 
had been left her, and that she was now about to open 
a sailors* boarding-house. 

Her custom became so great that tradespeople 
and owners of vessels used to apply to her to hire 
hands, and sailors to obtain employment. In ad- 
dition to this, the whole town ordered their fish 
from her. She charged nothing for her trouble, but 
made a despotic use of the power she possessed in 
her capacity of broker. Though only a woman, and 
though she never quitted her house, she was undoubt- 
edly the most influential man in the place. She was 
known as Fisher-Gunlaug, or, Gunlaug of the Moun- 
tain, for the title of Fisher-Maiden had been transferred 
to her daughter, who ranged around the town at the 
head of the young street democracy. 

She is the heroine of our tale. She had her mo- 
ther's energy and found opportunity to use it. 




CHAPTER II. 

A RAIN had fallen, and the air was perfumed with 
fragrance from the many beautiful gardens of 
the place, which were now for the second and third 
time in bloom. The sun was going down behind the 
snow-capped mountain-tops, and the whole sky was of 
a brilliant glow, whose splendor was reflected faintly 
back from the snowy pinnacles. A shadow lay upon 
the mountains less remote, but they were radiant in 
their forests of variegated hue. The rocky islands in 
the midst of the Fjord seemed following one another 
to land as if rowed hither, and from its proximity their 
dense foliage exhibited a still more gorgeous coloring 
than the mountains. The sea was perfectly calm, and 
a large vessel was directing its course in toward the 
Fjord. The neighbors were seated on their doorsteps, 
rose-bushes overhanging them on either side. They 
were talking across from porch to porch, visiting one 
another, or exchanging greetings with those who passed 
by down the long and shady avenue. Save for the 
notes of a piano, issuing through an open window 
here and there, the conversation was interrupted by 
hardly a sound. The sensation of peace that pervaded 
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the town was increased by the rays of the setting sun 
as they fell upon the sea. 

All at once a tumult arose, as if a battery had been 
opened upon the town. Girls were screaming, boys 
were shouting, and other lads crying " Hurrah ! " Fe- 
male voices were heard in tones of invective and com- 
mand, and the constable's mastiff was barking, an- 
swered by every cur in town. People indoors came 
rushing into the street, and such was the tumult that 
the bailiff himself, turning round on his doorstep, was 
heard to say, " Something must have happened ! " 

"Whafs the trouble?" exclaimed those coming up 
the avenue, to the people on the porches. 

" Yes, what can it be ? " the latter would reply. 

" Whafs the matter?" was the inquiry with which 
every one was attacked who came from the centre of 
the town. The place, however, being built in the shape 
of a crescent, and gently winding around the cove, it 
was some time before the reply could reach both ends 
of the street. 

" O, it is only the Fisher-Maiden." 

That enterprising spirit, protected by a mother of 
whom all stood in awe, and who could rely upon the 
sailors to a man — they received an extra dram for the 
service — ^had placed herself at the head of her little 
army, and had made an assault upon a large apple-tree 
in Pedro Ohlsen's garden. The plan of attack was 
as follows : Several boys were to attract Pedro's atten- 
tion toward the front part of his house, by rattling his 
rose-bushes against the window, while the others were 
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to throw the apples over the hedge in every direction— 
not to steal them ; oh, no ! — merely for fun. This in- 
genious plan was devised that very evening in the rear 
of Pedro's house. But, as luck would have it, Pedro 
was inside the fence and heard every word. He 
therefore was wise enough, a short time before the 
appointed hour, to go for the town constable (a per- 
son addicted to a habit of imbibing too freely), and 
his large dog ; and installing them in his back room, 
he treated them both. The curly head was visible 
above the fence, and a sea of little faces was peeping 
through every cranny, but Pedro quietly waited in the 
back room, and suffered the little rogues to knock the 
rose-bushes against his window until it rattled again. 
The moment the whole troop had noiselessly gathered 
under the tree, and the Fisher-Maiden, tattered and 
barefoot, had climbed up to shake it, the back door 
suddenly flew open, and who should rush out but 
Pedro and the officer, armed with sticks, and the huge 
mastiff at their heels ! A number of little girls, very 
innocently playing "tag" outside the fence, supposing 
some one inside would be murdered, began to scream 
violently. The lads who had escaped were cheering, 
while those still on the fence were crying out under 
the lively application of the sticks ; and to cap the 
climax, a number of old women, who always spring up 
wherever children's cries are heard, added their voices 
to the general hubbub. Even Pedro and the officer 
were frightened at the tumult, and were forced tc 
make terms with the women. Meanwhile the boys 
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ran off, pursued by the dog, which they feared most 
of all. How the dog enjoyed it ! And so they flew 
on through the town, boys and girls, like a flock of 
wild ducks, and shouting as they went. 

All this time, however, the Fisher-Maiden was sitting 
noiselessly up in the tree, fancying herself unobserved. 
Crouched down in the top, and quietly peeping through 
the foliage, she watched the tide of battle. But the 
constable in his rage having gone outside the garden 
to parley with the screaming women, leaving Pedro 
Ohlsen inside, the latter walked directly under the 
tree, and looking up, exclaimed : 

" Come down here, you beast.'* 

Not a sound was heard in reply. 

" Are you coming down pretty soon, I say ? I know 
you are up there ! " 

Still the most profound silence. 

" I will go into the house for my musket, I vow I 
will ! " 

He pretended to start. 

" Oh — oh — oh ! " came in pitiful tones from the 
tree. 

" O, you may yell as hard as you please. I will put 
a whole charge of small shot into you, that I will ! " 

" Oh — oh — oh ! " was again heard, in the notes of 
an owl. " I am so frightened ! " 

" Bah ! You would not be frightened at the devil 
himself You are the greatest mischief-maker of the 
whole lot, but I have you now ! " 

"Ah, dear, kind good sir, I'll never do it again !" 
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and as she spoke she aimed a rotten apple directly at 
his nose, giving a shrill peal of laughter on seeing it 
hit the mark. The apple besmeared his face like so 
much brown pudding, and while he was wiping it off 
she slipped down, and before he could follow her had 
reached the fence, and could have swung herself over 
had not her anxiety lest he might be behind caused 
her to lose her hold. She gave a fearful shriek as he 
seized her. It was such a shrill, yelling, piercing 
scream that he was frightened, and loosed his grasp. 
On hearing the noise, the people came crowding up 
outside the fence, and, seeing this, she grew bolder. 

" Let me go ! 141 tell my mother if you don't ! " 
cried she, in a tone of menace, her eyes flashing like 
lightning. He recognized the expression and ex- 
claimed, 

" Your mother ! who is your mother ? " 

" Gunlaug of the Mountain ! " replied the child, 
triumphantly, observing his alarm. 

Pedro was near-sighted, and until now he had not 
noticed nor seen the child. He was the only person 
in town who did not know her, nor was he even aware 
that Gunlaug was in the place. 

" What is your name ? " cried he, in the tone of a 
madman. 

" Petra ! " exclaimed the child, in a still louder one. 

" Petra ? " shrieked Pedro, and turning on his heel 
he ran into the house as if the Evil One were aftei 
him. But the pallor of fear and that of anger closely 
resembling each other, she supposed he had gone for 
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his rifle. She was terror-stricken, and already felt the 
bullets in her back. Just at this moment, the gate 
being burst open, she rushed out, her dark hair flying 
in the wind, and her eyes fairly sparkling, and followed 
by the barking dog upon which she had stumbled. In 
this condition she hastened to her mother, who was on 
her way from the kitchen with a dish of broth. The 
little girl tripped and fell into the latter, which streamed 
over her and down on the floor. 

" What the devil is the matter with you ? " 

" He is going to shoot me, mother," she cried, lying 
in the broth. 

" Who is going to shoot you, you naughty child ? " 

" Pedro Ohlsen ! " 

" Who ? " shouted the mother. 

" Pedro Ohlsen ! We were carrying off" his apples 1 " 
said she, for she never dared utter a falsehood. 

" Child, whom are you talking about ? " 

" Pedro Ohlsen ! He is after me with a big gun, 
and he is going to shoot me ! " 

" Pedro Ohlsen ! " exclaimed her mother, in an out- 
burst of rage, and drawing herself up. The child be- 
gan to cry and started to run ; but her mother seized 
her, her white teeth shining like those of a beast of 
prey. Grasping her by the shoulders, she raised her 
from the floor. 

" Did you tell him who you were ? " 

" Yes," exclaimed the child. But her mother neither 
saw nor heard, and a second and third time was the 
question repeated. 
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" Did you tell him who you were ? " 

" Yes, yes, yes," replied the child, her hands raised 
in entreaty. 

"What did he say?" said her mother, drawing 
herself up to her full height. 

" He ran into the house after his gun. He meant 
to kill me." 

" He kill you ! " exclaimed she, and laughed in 
scorn. 

Terrified and bedabbled with broth, the child had 
glided away into a comer, where she stood wiping her- 
self off amid her tears, when her mother commenced 
anew : 

" If you ever go to his house," said she, seizing and 
shaking her; "if you ever speak with him or listen to 
him. Heaven have mercy upon you both ! Tell 
him I say so ! Do you hear ! Tell him I say so ! " 
she repeated in a threatening tone as the child did not 
at once answer. 

" Yes, yes, yes ! " 

" Tell him I say so ! " she again repeated, but in a 
low tone ; and with an emphatic nod at each word, 
she left the room. 

The child dried herself, changed her clothing, and 
putting on her Sunday attire, seated herself on the 
doorstep; but the fright she had just experienced 
coming fresh to her mind, she involuntarily began 
weeping anew. 

" Why do you weep so, my child ? " asked a voice in 
a tone of kindness that had never before met her ear 
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She looked up and saw a well-built man, with a 
high forehead and wearing spectacles. She at once 
arose, for it was Hans Oedegaard, a young man in 
whose presence none remained seated. 

" Why do you weep, my child ? " 

Looking up, she told him that she with several other 
children were carrying off apples from Pedro Ohlsen's 
garden, when he and the officer came upon them, and 
then '' 

But at this point, remembering that her mother had 
somewhat shaken her faith in his intention to shoot 
her, she concluded she would say nothing on that 
point, but ended her sentence in a long sigh. 

" Is it possible," said he, " that a child of your age 
could take any part in such a sin ? " 

Petra opened her eyes. She knew it to be a sin, it 
is true, but " You little imp ! you black: devil ! " were 
the terms of censure to which she was accustomed. A 
feeling of shame was excited. 

" Why do you not go to school and learn God*s will, 
and so be taught right and wrong ? " 

She stood before her interrogator in confusion, and, 
toying with her dress, replied that her mother did not 
wish her to go to school. 

" Perhaps you do not even know how to read ? " 

O, yes, she knew that. He took out a small book 
and handed it to her. She opened it, and looking in 
it, turned it over and then examined the binding. 

" I cannot read such fine print," said she. 

He said that she must make the attempt, but she 
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felt as if she had suddenly become stupified and had 
lost control of eyes, mouth, and all her members. 

"The L-o-r-d, Lord, the Lord s-a-i-d — the Lord 
said — ^" 

" Why, good gracious, here you are twelve years 
old, and cannot as much as read ! Do you not want 
to learn ? '* 

** She wished very much to do so," she said 
slowly. 

" Then come home with me ; we must begin forth- 
with." 

She rose, but merely to look toward her mother in 
the house. 

" First tell your mother about it 1 " 

The latter, who was, at that moment, crossing the 
hall, seeing her child speak with a stranger, came to 
the door. 

" The gentleman wishes to teach me," said the child, 
in a tone of doubt, her eyes fixed upon her mother, 
who looked at Oedegaard with arms akimbo, but re- 
turned no reply. 

" Your child is ignorant," said he. " You are in- 
excusable in the sight of both God and man in suffer- 
ing her to grow up thus." 

" Who are you ? " said Gunlaug, sharply. 

" Hans Oedegaard, the son of your minister." 

Her countenance lost some of its asperity, for she 
had never heard anything but good of him. 

" On my occasional visits to this place," he re- 
sumed, " I have always remarked this child. To-day 
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I have been again reminded of her. She must no 
longer be brought up in wrong-doing." 

" AVhat business is it of yours ? " her mother's face 
distinctly expressed. 

" You surely mean that she shall learn something, 
do you not ? " he quietly continued. 

" No ! " 

" Why not ? " said he, a light flush suffusing his coun- 
tenance. 

" Are people who have learning any better for it ? " 

She had had but one experience in the matter, but 
that she had never forgotten. 

" It is surprising that any one can ask such a ques- 
tion." 

" No, I know they are not," replied she, going down 
the steps to induce him to leave. But he would not 
suffer her to pass him. 

" This," said he, " is a duty you cannot neglect. You 
are a foolish mother." 

Gunlaug surveyed him from head to foot 

" How do you know what I am ?" said she, haughtily 
passing him. 

** I judge from your own actions, and from what you 
are now doing ; otherwise you could not fail to see 
that your daughter is going to ruin." 

Gunlaug turned round and her eye met his. She 
saw that he was in earnest, and this startled her. All 
her associates had been sailors and trades-people, 
and such language she had never heard. 

" What do you want of my child ? " she asked. 
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" I wish her to learn the things that appertain to her 
soul's salvation," said he. " Her further course it will 
be for time to determine." 

" My child is to be precisely what I wish, and no- 
thing else." 

" No, she is not ; she is to become what God de- 
signs her to become." 

A feeling of stupefaction came over Gunlaug. 

"What does that mean ?" said she, drawing nearer. 

" It means that she is to learn all that her natural 
abilities render her capable of learning, for it is for 
this purpose that Gad has bestowed them upon her." 

" Do not I happen to be her mother?" said Gun- 
laug, stepping close to him. ** Does she not belong 
to me ? " she inquired, as if really desirous of infor- 
mation. 

" Of course she does, but you must follow the ad- 
vice of those wiser than yourself. You must consider 
what God has designed her for." 

Gunlaug was some time silent. " She may learn too 
much," at last said she, adding, as she turned an affec- 
tionate glance on her daughter, "she is a child of 
poverty ! " 

" In case she learns too much for her station, she 
will be transferred to another." 

She understood at once what he meant, and, still 
looking sadly at the child, she added, in a low tone, 

" That is dangerous." 

" That is not now the question," said Jie, mildly. 
" The only inquiry is, Is it right ? " 
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Her passionate eye assumed a sad expression and 
she again gave him a penetrating look. But there 
was so much sincerity in his voice, words, and coun- 
tenance, that Gunlaug felt herself at bay. She ap- 
proached the child, and laid her hands upon her head, 
unable to utter a word. 

" I will keep her under my instruction until she has 
been confirmed," said he, as if desirous of coming to 
her help. " I wish to be of aid to the child." 

" And you will then steal her away from me alto- 
gether, will you not ? " 

He started, and looked inquiringly at her. 

" You, of course, understand all this better than I," 
said she, with difficulty ; " but since you utter God's 



name " 



She paused. She had smoothed her daughter's 
hair ; and now, unbinding a handkerchief she wore, 
she tied it around the child's neck. This was the 
only expression she gave of her willingness for the 
child to follow him forthwith ; but she ran out behind 
the house, as if she could not bear "to see her go. 
This behavior suddenly filled him with apprehensions 
as to the task which his youthful zeal had prompted 
him to undertake. The child, too, felt afraid of the 
first man who had ever vanquished her mother, and 
with this fear on both sides they began their first les- 
sons. 

He thought he remarked, however, from day to day, 
that she grew in knowledge and infonnation, and his 
intercoiurse with her at times took a very peculiar 
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direction. He would often tell her about the charac- 
ters of Biblical as well as profane history, pointing to 
the vocation to which God had called them. He 
spoke much of Saul, who used to lead a wild, roving 
life, and of David, who watched his father's flocks 
until Samuel came and laid his hands upon him, in 
the name of the Lord. But the greatest calling of 
all was that of the Lord, when He walked here on 
earth ; when He stopped at the side of poor fishermen, 
and summoned them to be His instruments ; and the 
fishermen rose and followed Him, through poverty 
and death, but always joyfully. For the feeling that 
we are called and appointed to a certain work, sup- 
ports us under every adversity. 

These thoughts pursued her until she could bear 
them no longer, and she asked to what vocation she 
herself had been called by God. He gazed upon her 
till she blushed, and then replied, that it is through 
labor that a person attains his calling ; and though it 
may be but modest and humble, no soul is without 
one. These words inspired her with a lively zeal, 
which urged her. on in her work with all the energy of 
a person of mature years. Her earnestness was re- 
flected in her plays, and it had such an effect that she 
began to grow emaciated. A longing for adventure 
filled her soul. She wished to cut her hair short, and 
be dressed like a man, to go to the wars. But when 
her teacher one day told her how pretty her hair would 
be if it were only plaited, she began to set great store 
by it, and was willing to sacrifice the fame of a hero 
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to her long hair. She now felt more pleased to be a 
girl, and her work went more quietly on, interwoven 
with fitful dreams. 




CHAPTER III. 

HANS OEDEGAARD'S father had left the vil- 
lage of Oedegaarde in his youth, and come to the 
parish of Bergen. Strangers had interested themselves, 
in him, and he was now a learned man and energetic 
preacher. He was a person of strong will, too, which 
however was not so apparent in his words as in his 
actions. He had the reputation of having a very good 
memory. This man, who unswervingly executed all his 
plans, and knew how to bring up his family and pro- 
vide for them, met, nevertheless, with obstacles where 
he least expected them, and where they were felt most 
painfully. 

He had three daughters and one son. His son 
Hans was the light of the school ; his father himself 
prepared him for each lesson, and he was his constant 
joy. Hans had a friend, whom he aided in winning 
the second place in the class, and who, for this reason, 
loved him more than any one on earth, save his 
mother. They went to school together, and afterward 
to the university. Side by side they passed their first 
examination, and now were preparing together for 
their future profession. One day, after they had been 
arranging their course of study, they were merrily de- 
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scending a flight of stairs, when Hans, in youthful ani- 
mation and glee, attempted to jump upon his friend's 
back, which caused the latter so hapless a fall, that he 
died from the effects of it a few days afterward. With 
his dying breath he begged his mother, who was a wid- 
ow, and with him lost her only child, to adopt Hans 
for his sake. She, soon after, followed her son, but in 
her will, left her large property to Hans Oedegaard. 

It was almost a year before Hans recovered from 
his grief An extended journey abroad so far strength- 
ened him mentally, as to enable him to prosecute and 
bring to a close his theological studies. On his return 
home, however, nothing could influence him to turn 
them to any practical use. His father had entertained 
the most ardent hopes of seeing him settled as his 
assistant in the ministry, but now he could not be pre- 
vailed on even once to enter the pulpit. His answer 
was always the same : " He did not feel himself 
called." This proved so bitter a disappointment to 
his father that it seemed to add years to his age. He 
had commenced late in life, and was already an old 
man. He had labored hard, and always with this end 
in view. His son now lived at his ease in a suite of 
apartments in the upper story of the house, while be- 
low, in the small study, beside the lamp which Kt up 
the old man's evening of life, the latter sat in unremit- 
ting labor. After the disappointment he had under- 
gone, he neither wished, nor was he able to seek, the 
assistance of a stranger ; still less would he yield to 
his son's wishes, and ask his dismission from his charge. 
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He took no rest, winter or summer ; his son, however, 
every year made a journey abroad. Returning home, 
he associated with no one. True, he dined at his fa- 
ther's table, but, generally, in silence. If any one 
opened conversation with him, he was met with such 
superior clearness and earnestness, that the conversa- 
tion generally became rather embarrassing. He 
never entered the church, though he spent half his in- 
come in benevolent enterprises, and always with defi- 
nite directions as to its expenditure. 

Benevolence on this large scale was so different 
from the, narrow-minded habits of the little town, that 
the place was quite overwhelmed. When we add to 
this his reserve, his frequent journeys abroad, and the 
hesitation all felt in conversing with him, it is easily 
understood that he seemed a mysterious being, to 
whom were ascribed all possible gifts, and a peculiar 
superiority of judgment. When this man conde- 
scended to make the Fisher-Maiden the object of his 
daily care, she appeared ennobled. 

And now others came, especially ladies, who wished 
to offer her assistance. One day Petra came to him 
clad in all the colors of the rainbow. She had put on 
a variety of clothes which had been given her, and as 
he always wished to see her neat, she supposed that 
now she was dressed quite to his taste. But scarcely 
had he glanced at her when he forbade her ever to 
receive presents. He said it was vain and foolish, and 
that she was always in pursuit of idle objects and sought 
pleasure in folly. When she came to him the next day, 
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her eyes red with weeping, he took her walking out of 
town. 

He now told her about David, continually call- 
ing up the various features of his character, and exhib- 
iting him to her quick perceptions invested with fresh 
attractions. He first described him in his youth, and 
told her how, beautiful in person and of strong powers, 
he led a life of undoubting faith, and how he shared the 
honors of a triumphal procession while yet a child. 
As a shepherd, he responded to the call of his king. 
He lived in caves, but ended in building Jerusalem. 
Dressed in beautiful attire, he sat playing before the 
sick Saul ; but when, a king himself, he became sick, 
he played and sang to himself, clad in the garments 
of penitence. After performing his great achieve- 
ments he sought repose in sin. Then came the pro- 
phet and the punishment, and he was again a child. 
David, who could call all God's chosen people to 
songs of praise, himself lay in contrition at the Lord's 
feet. At which period was he the more to be ad- 
mired ; when, with the crown of victory upon his head, 
he danced and sang before the ark, or when in his 
lonely chamber he entreated for mercy under the 
chastising hand of God ? 

The night after this conversation she had a dream 
which she never forgot. She seemed to be riding on 
a white palfrey, in a triumphal procession, while at the 
same time, clothed in rags, she went dancing before 
the horse. 

It happened that a long time afterward, as she sat 
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in the outskirts of the forest above the town, studying 
her lessons, Pedro Ohlsen, who, as she noticed, ever 
since that day in the garden, had been eagerly trying 
to approach her, passed by, and with a singular smile 
bade her " good-evening." Though years had passed, 
she had retained in such vivid remembrance her mo 
ther's injunction not to speak with him, that she made 
no reply. But one day after another he would saun- 
ter by as before, and always with the same greeting. 
At last she missed him when he did not come. 'By 
and by he would address her some trifling question as 
he passed, and soon more than one, and at last he 
opened an actual conversation. Once, after one of 
these, he dropped a gold dollar into her apron pocket, 
and then hastened away in delight. Her mother, 
however, had forbidden her to speak with him, and 
Oedegaard had likewise directed her to receive no 
presents. She had gradually disobeyed the first com- 
mand, and she could but remember that this had led 
her to disregard the second. In order to get rid of 
the money, she stopped the first person who chanced 
to pass by, and gave him a treat \ but notwithstanding 
that they both did their best to eat and drink as much 
as possible, they were unable to spend it all. The 
money still left in her pocket burned, as though it 
would set her clothes on fire, so she took it out and 
threw it into the sea. But still she was not rid of the 
dollar ; she felt it scorching her mentally. The idea 
now occurred to her that perhaps a confession might 
ease her sad feelings ; but the thought of the fearful 
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rage of her mother at the mention of Ohlsen*s name, 
and the firm confidence which Oedegaard placed in 
her, each, in its own way, deterred her firom making 
it. While her mother observed nothing, Oedegaard 
soon discovered that some weight lay upon her mind> 
and made her unhappy. He one day tenderly in- 
quired of her what her trouble was, and as she, instead 
of answering, burst into tears, he imagined that her 
mother must be in want of money, and gave her a ten- 
dollar note. The fact that notwithstanding her of- 
fence against him, he should give her money, made a 
powerfiil impression upon her ; and as she could take 
it to her mother openly, as money honestly gained, 
she felt it to be an absolution from her fault, and in- 
dulged the most exuberant feelings of delight. She 
grasped his hand in both her own, thanked him heart- 
ily, laughed and jumped up and down, with pleasure 
beaming through her tears, while she gazed at him as 
a dog looks at his master when permitted to accom- 
pany him on a ramble. He had never seen her thus 
before. She who had always sat lost in whatever he 
was saying, now suddenly threw off his sway. He 
now first felt that a strong, self-willed nature lay un- 
veiled before him. For the first time he felt the bub- 
bling well-spring of life within him, and he started back, 
his cheeks burning fiery red. She went out the door, 
and up toward the mountain, making the shortest cut 
in the rear of the town to reach her home. Once 
there, she laid the money down before her mother, 
and fell upon her neck. 
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"Who has been giving you money?" asked hei 
mother, already betraying her anger. 

"Oedegaard, mother; he's the greatest man in the 
world." 

" What am I to do with it ? " 

" That I cannot tell ; ah, mother, if you only knew — ^^ 

She again threw herself upon her neck ; she now felt 
equal to a confession, and, indeed, was on the point 
of making it. But her mother shook her off impa- 
tiently. 

"Do you want me to accept alms ? Take the 
money back at once ; if you have been making him 
believe that I am poor, you have lied ! " 

" But, mother, — " 

" Take him the money immediately, or I will go 
myself to Oedegaard, and throw it at the feet of the 
man who has alienated my child from me ! " 

In uttering the last words, her mother's lips quiv- 
ered. Petra started back, grew paler and paler, softly 
opened the door and glided out of the house. Before 
she really knew it, the ten-dollar note had been rub- 
bed into little pieces between her fingers. On seeing, 
it she could not refrain from giving vent to an out- 
burst of anger at her mother. Oedegaard must know 
nothing about it. Yet why not ? Yes, he should be 
told the whole affair ! There should not be the least 
concealment. A moment later she stood before him 
in his room, and told him that her mother was unwil- 
ling to receive money from him, and had made her 
bring it back, which so roused her anger that she had 
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torn the note. She was about to continue, but he 
received her coldly, and bade her go home and obey 
her mother, however difficult she might sometimes find 
it. This struck her as very strange, for she well knew 
that he himself refused to comply with his father's most 
ardent wishes. On the way home she burst into tears, 
and just then Pedro Ohlsen must needs come across 
her path. Lately, she had timidly avoided him, and 
she attempted to do so now, for he was the cause of 
all her distress. 

"Where have you kept yourself?" he asked, 
about to follow her. " Has anything happened to 
you ? " 

She was very much excited, and as she thought the 
subject over, she could not understand why her mother 
had forbidden her to associate with him. It must 
have been a mere whim. 

" Do you know what I have done ? " said he, almost 
humbly, as she stopped. " I have bought you a sail- 
boat. I thought perhaps you might like to go sail- 
ing," and then he laughed. His kindness, which was 
expressed in the tone of a poor man's entreaty, just 
at this moment, touched her feelings. She nodded. 
This seemed to gratify him, and he earnestly requested 
her, in a whisper, to go out around the other side of 
the town, and keep to the right until she reached the 
large yellow boat-house ; he would go there too, and 
take her off, and no one would see them. She went, 
and soon after he came and helped her into the boat. 
They sailed about for some time in the light breeze, 
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and then, landing on an uninhabited, rocky island, 
made the boat fast and went ashore. He had brought 
her a variety of delicious eatables, and at last he drew 
his flute from his pocket to play to her. The sight of 
his pleasure drove from her mind her own troubles, 
and as there is something melancholy in witnessing 
the pleasure of weak persons, she felt involuntarily 
attracted toward him. 

Henceforth she had a new and lasting secret to 
keep from her mother, and thus the latter became less 
her confidant than ever. Gunlaug asked no questions ; 
her confidence was implicit, until once suddenly and 
thoroughly shaken. But this day, too, had burdened 
Petra with a secret which she must keep from Oede- 
gaard, for she now received many presents from Pedro 
Ohlsen. Nor did Oedegaard make any inquiries ; all 
his instruction was given day by day at apparently 
increasing intervals. Thus Petra was shared by three 
different persons. She never spoke to one of them 
about the others, and she had something concealed 
from each. 

Meanwhile, without knowing it, she had grown to 
be a woman, and one day Oedegaard announced to 
her that she must now be confirmed. 

This communication caused her great uneasiness, 
because she knew that her studies were to cease with 
her confirmation, and then, what would become of 
her ? Her mother was having a small attic chamber 
finished off and furnished for her, as after her con- 
firmation she was to have a room of her own. The 
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incessant rapping and hammering of the workmen 
painfully reminded her of the coming change. Oede- 
gaard noticed that she had grown more and more 
quiet, and sometimes, too, he saw that she had been 
weeping. Under these circumstances instruction of 
a religious character made a deep impression upon 
her, though Oedegaard very carefully avoided any- 
thing that could excite and move her. For this reason, 
a fortnight before confirmation-day, he concluded his 
instruction with the short remark that this was to be 
her last lesson. He meant that it was to be the last 
one from himself; for he intended to continue his care 
over her, though indirectly, through others. 

She, however, did not stir from her seat, her blood 
was driven back in her veins, and she looked blankly 
before her, while he, involuntarily moved, hastened to 
intimate the reason : 

" All young girls, certainly, are not grown up when 
they are confirmed, but you surely feel that it is thus 
with you." 

Had her face been lighted up by the glow of fire, 
she could not have turned a brighter red than at these 
words. Her bosom heaved, her eyes wandered round 
unsteadily, and then filled with tears. Carried away 
by her emotion, he said hurriedly — 

" Do you wish to continue ? " — 

He did not until afterward perceive what he had 
proposed, and as he thought it unjust, was about to 
retract it ; but she had already looked up at him, and 
though her lips did not utter " yes," words could not 
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have been more expressive. By way of excusing him- 
self to his own conscience, he observed : 

" Then, probably, there is something which you par- 
ticularly wish to learn ; something for which," said he, 
bending over her, " you think you have a special call- 
ing ? " 

" No," she replied, so promptly that he blushed ; and 
as if chilled, he fell back into the reflections which he 
had for years been indulging. Her unexpected re- 
ply had awakened them anew. 

He had never doubted her to be possessed of pe- 
culiar powers, even at the time when she was trudging 
around the town at the head of the street children. 
But the longer he taught her, the less he understood 
in what particular direction her gifts lay. They were 
apparent in every motion ; mind and body both dis- 
played her thoughts and wishes in the fulness of 
power and the radiance of beauty. But when she was 
expected to express these in words, and especially in 
writing, all appeared childlike. She looked as if she 
were all imagination ; he felt this, but he ascribed it 
only to restlessness. Though very diligent, she was 
not so desirous to learn as to advance. She was 
always most interested in the next page. She had 
religious feeling, but, as the minister expressed it, no 
capacity for a religious life, and Oedegaard was often 
anxious about her. Now that he was at the closing- 
point, his thoughts involuntarily transported him to 
the stone steps where he had taken her under his 
charge ; he heard her mother's sharp voice thrust all 
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the responsibility upon him, because he had uttered 
the name of God. After pacing up and down a few 
times, he collected himself. 

" I am now going abroad," said he, with a certain 
shyness in his manner. " I have requested ray sisters 
to aid you while I am absent, and when I return we 
will try to go on. Farewell ! we shall see each other 
again before I leave." 

He then went into the adjoining room so hastily that 
she could not even grasp his hand. 

She saw him again, where she least expected it — in 
the minister's pew in the choir, directly before her, 
when she stood in the church aisle among the other 
candidates for confirmation. The sight of him so dis- 
tracted her mind that her thoughts flew far away from 
the solemn rite for which she had been preparing her- 
self in humility and prayer. Even Oedegaard*s aged 
father gazed long at his son, as he came forward to 
open the service. Petra was doomed to be once more 
startled in church, for, seated a little further down, she 
observed Pedro Ohlsen in prim new clothes. He was 
just stretching up his neck to look over the boys* 
heads toward the young girls, among whom Petra was 
standing. He immediately settled himself down again, 
but she repeatedly saw his head, so thinly covered with 
hair, bobbing up and down. This distracted her ; she 
did not wish to see, and yet she could but do so ; and 
now, all at once, at the very moment when the rest were 
deeply moved, and many were bathed in tears, Petra 
was struck with dismay, for she saw Pedro rise with glassy 
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eyes, and mouth rigidly open, unable to resume his 
seat or make a movement ; and opposite him, drawing 
herself up to her full height, stood Gunlaug. Petra 
shuddered as she saw her, for she was as white as the 
altar-cloth. Her wavy black hair seemed to stand on 
end, while her eyes expressed a feeling of revulsion, as 
if to say, "Leave her; what do you wish of her?" 
and really he sank under the glance, and shortly after 
crept out of the church. 

Upon this, Petra soon regained her composure, and 
the further the holy rite proceeded, the more devoutly 
did she follow it. And, as she returned from the altar 
after taking her vows, and looked through her tears at 
Oedegaard, as one who sympathized with all her good 
resolves, she inwardly vowed that she would never dis- 
appoint his confidence. The faithful eyes beaming 
back upon her seemed about to beg this promise ; but 
when she had taken her seat, and would have looked 
at him again, he had disappeared. She soon after 
went home with her mother, the latter saying on the 
way: 

" I have now done my part ; may our Heavenly 
Father do His ! " 

When they had finished their dinner, her mother 
added, as she rose : 

" We must now go to the minister's son. Though 
I do not know what his object can be, his intentions 
are certainly good. So arrange your dress, child ! " 

The path to the church, which they had so often 
traversed together, passed through the upper part of 
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the town, along the slope of the mountain. They 
had never before been in the street in company. 
Gurilaug, indeed, had hardly shown herself there since 
her return to the place. Now, however, she turned 
down toward the street ; she was going to traverse its 
whole length, to show herself there with her grown-up 
daughter. 

On the afternoon of a Confirmation Sunday, in a 
little town like this, everybody is in the street, either 
calling from house to house, to offer congratulations, 
or else walking about, to see or be seen. Greetings 
are interchanged, and every step brings one to a halt ; 
there is a shaking of hands and a wishing of joy ; the 
poor man's child makes his appearance in the cast-off 
garments of the rich, and is paraded forth to return 
his thanks. The sailors of the place, in foreign garb, 
their caps boldly tipped, and the clerks, the dandies 
of the place, all exchanging greetings on every side, 
were seen walking along, in small groups ; the half- 
grown boys of the Latin school, each one with his 
best friend on his arm, were sauntering around, in- 
dulging in verdant criticism. But every one, to-day 
must, in his own mind, )deld the palm to the lion of 
the town, Ingve Void, the young merchant, and the 
wealthiest man in the place, who had just returned 
from Spain, all in trim to take charge, the next day, 
of his mother's extensive trade in fish. With a light 
hat sunnounting his light hair, he strutted down the 
street, almost casting into the shade the y^oung people 
who had just celebrated their confirmation. Every 
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one bade him welcome, and he had a word and smile 
for each. His light hat and light hair were seen, and 
his clear voice heard, all up and down the street. 
He was the first person Petra and her mother met as 
they came down the avenue, and when he saw Petra, 
whom he did not recognize, he started back as if they 
had come in collision. 

She had grown tall ; not like her mother, indeed, but 
still taller than most women. Slight delidate/ and 
fearless, she resembled Gunlaug, and yet seemed un- 
like her, as if in one continual transformation. 'Even 
the young merchant, who walked along behind them 
ceased attracting the attention of the passers-by; 
mother and daughter together presented a more re- 
markable appearance. They passed along rapidly, 
without saluting any one, being seldom greeted, except 
by sailors; but they soon returned at a still more 
rapid gait, for they heard that Oedegaard had just left 
his father's to go aboard the steamer, which was upon 
the point of sailing. Petra urged haste ; she must, 
she must indeed, see him once more, and thank him, 
before he went abroad ; it would be really a sin if he 
meant to leave her thus. She never looked at one of 
all those who were looking at her. She was watching 
the smoke which came up over the houses from the 
steamer, which seemed to her already to have started. 
As she reached the bridge, the steamer was just cast- 
ing off; and almost weeping, she hastened on down the 
walk. She ran rather than walked, her mother strid- 
ng along behind her. As it took the steamer some 
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time to turn in the harbor, she was early enough to 
mount a stone beneath the wharf and wave her hand- 
kerchief. Her mother stood on the walk, near the 
bank, but would not go down to the water. Petra 
waved her handkerchief; higher and higher it floated, 
but no one returned the greeting. 

Her strength was exhausted ; and no longer able to 
restrain her tears, she was forced to retiun home by 
the mountain path, in the rear of the town. Her mo- 
ther followed her in profound silence. The little attic 
room which the former, to-day, had given her, and 
where she had slept last night for the first time, and 
where that morning she had dressed herself with so 
much delight, this evening received her bathed in tears. 
She would not go down stairs where the guests were ; 
she laid ofi" her confirmation attire and sat upon her 
bedside until night came on. To be grown up seemed 
to her the greatest misfortune she could imagine. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ONE day, immediately after confirmation, Petra, 
in compliance with Oedegaard's directions,' paid 
a visit to his sisters. There must evidently have been 
some misunderstanding, however, for the minister, who 
was present, pretended not to see her, and his daugh- 
ters, both older than Oedegaard, seemed dignified and 
cool. They contented themselves with curtly telling 
her what their brother now wished her to do. This 
was to spend the forenoon of each day in a house in 
the suburbs of the town, engaged in household duties, 
and in the afternoon to go to the sewing-school. She 
was to sleep at home, and also take her breakfast and 
tea there. She did as she was directed, and got along 
very well as long as the novelty lasted. But by and 
by, and particularly when summer came, she began to 
find it tiresome ; for at that season of the year she 
had always been accustomed to spend her time on the 
outskirts of the forest, reading her books the whole 
day long — the very books which, as well as Oedegaard 
himself, and their animated conversations, she now so 
sadly missed. The consequence was that she sought 
entertainment wherever it could be found. 

At that time a young girl entered the school who 
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went by the name of Elise Let. Her name was pro- 
perly Elise only, the surname given her being that of 
a young cadet who used to spend Christmas with his 
parents in town. He had betrothed himself to her 
once out on the ice, when she used to go to school ; but 
Elise vowed that the report was a false one, and reg- 
ularly began crying whenever the least allusion was 
made to the subject. She nevertheless went by the 
name of EHse Let. The little sensitive creature wept 
much and laughed much, but, weeping or laughing, she 
thought of nothing but — love. A perfect swarm of new 
and odd notions soon filled the whole school. Did any 
one reach out for a pair of scissors, the hand had gone 
courting, and the scissors favored the suit, or else gave 
the mitten. The needle was betrothed to the thread, 
and the thread delved away, stitch after stitch, for the 
sake of its cruel mistress. Any girl who pricked her 
finger shed her heart's blood, and if she took the 
wrong needle she was a traitor. If a couple of young 
girls whispered together, something remarkable must 
have happened to them, and then two more, and then 
still others, began to whisper, for each one had her 
own confidant, and a thousand secrets to tell ; in short, 
there was altogether too much mystery for comfort. 

One afternoon, about twilight, as a fine misty driz- 
zling rain was falling, Petra, with her head enveloped 
in a large handkerchief, stood before her mother's 
house, looking into the hall, where a young sailor was 
standing, practising a waltz. She was holding her 
handkerchief by both hands, under her chin, so that 
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only her nose and eyes were visible ; but the sailor 
saw without much difficulty that she was winking at 
him, so he at once skipped down to the spot where 
she stood. 

" Do you want to take a walk, Gunnar ? " 

"Why, it's raining!" 

" What does that matter, eh ? " and so they walked 
out toward a little house up the mountain. 

" Buy me a couple of cakes ; some of the frosted 
ones." 

" You're forever wanting cakes." 

" Get me the frosted ones." 

He went in, and returned with several. She 
reached out a hand from under the handkerchief, took 
one of them, and walked on, enjoying her feast. 
When they had gone higher up on the mountain slope, 
and the town lay spread out at their feet^ she handed 
him a piece of cake, saying : 

" Gunnar, we have always made so much of each 
other, and I like you better than any of the young men. 
Don't you believe it ? I assure you, Gunnar, it's true. 
You are now a steersman, and may soon be captain 
of a vessel. Seems to me you ought to be engaged 
to be married. Won't you eat the cake, my dear ? " 

" No ; I've just put a quid of tobacco in my 
mouth." 

" Well, what do you say ? " 

" Oh, there's no hurry about it' 

" No hurry about it ? Why, you are going awa^ 
day after to-morrow." 
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" But I'm coming back again, to be sure." 

" That is very uncertain, though, and you don't 
know whether I shall have time then, nor where I 
may be." 

" Then ifs to you I'm to be engaged ? " 

"Yes, Gunnar, of course ; that is understood. 
You're always so dull ; and this is why you never got 
to be anything but a sailor ! " 

*' I don't regret it. It's a splendid thing to be a 
sailor." 

" To be sure it is ; your mother owns a ship. But 
what do you say ? You're always so slow ! " 

"Well, what am I to say?" 

" What are you to say ? Ha, ha, ha ! Maybe you 
don't want me ! " 

"Ah, Petra, you well know that I do ; but I don' I 
think I can trust you." 

" O, Gunnar, I'll be as true to you as true can be ! " 

He stood still a moment. " Let me look into your 
eyes, Petra ? " 

" What for ? " 

" I want to see whether you mean it honestly." 

" Do you suppose I am chattering silly nonsense, 
Gunnar ? " replied she, angrily, throwing back her 
handkerchief. 

"Well, Petra, if it's in real good earnest, give me a 
kiss upon it. That's something a fellow can under- 
stand." 

" Have you lost your wits ? " said she, again burying 
her face in the handkerchief and walking on. 
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"Wait, Petra, wait ; you don't understand. If we 
are engaged — ^" 

" Do stop, I beg ! " 

" I know what's what, anyhow, for when you come 
to talk about experience in the world, I'm far ahead 
of you. Just think how much I've seen ! " 

" Yes, you've seen everything, like a blockhead ; 
that's how you've seen it, and you talk in the same 
way ! " 

" What do you think it means, then, Petra, to be 
engaged ? I want to ask you seriously, for it's sheer 
folly to be chasing each other around in this way ! " 

" Certainly, that's a fact ! " said she, laughing, and 
stopped. 

" But listen, Gunnar ; just while we wait a minute 
to catch our breath ; I want to tell you how affianced 
lovers do. Every evening while you are in town you 
must wait for me up by the sewing-school, and accom- 
pany me home 5 and if I am elsewhere you must wait 
in the street until I come. And then when you go 
away you must write to me, buy me presents, and 
send them to me. But we must exchange rings, that's 
a fact ; one must have your name upon it, and the 
other one my own, together with the day and year of 
our betrothal. But as I have no money you must buy 
them both." 

'* I am willing to do that ; but ^" 

" Well, whaf s the trouble now ? " 

" Good heavens ! I was only going to say that I 
must have the measure of your finger." 

4 
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"To be sure, you shall have it directly ; " and she 
plucked a blade of grass, and bit off the measare. 
" Don't lose it now," said she, wrapping it up in a bit 
of paper, and putting it carefully in his pocket-book, 
and then looking to see if the latter was safe. 

" Let us go now ; I am tired of staying here 
longer." 

" But, Petra, it seems to me that things have got a 
little turned round." 

" Well, sir, if you don't like the idea, it's all the 
same to me." 

" Why, of course I do ; there's no lack of will on 
my part : but are you not going to let me even take 
your hand ? " 

" What for ? " 

" Just to show that we are really engaged." 

" Nonsense ! Is shaking hands a sign of it ? As for 
that matter, I'll give you my hand with pleasure. 
There it is ! No, stop ! No squeezing, sir ! " And 
drawing her hand back under the handkerchief, she 
suddenly threw back the latter, exposing her whole face. 

" But, Gunnar, if you tell any one about it, I shall 
say that it is not true. So now you understand, Gun- 
nar." She laughed and walked on, down toward the 
town. After a while she stopped : 

" To-morrow, school does not close until nine 
o'clock," said she, " so you can wait for me by the 
garden." 

" Very well." 

" But you must go now." 
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" Won^t you even shake hands with me at parting ? ' 

" I don't know what you are always wanting my 
hand for ! No, this time you won't get it ! Good- 
by ! " exclaimed she, and sprang down the hill. 

The next evening she managed to be the last one 
to leave school. It was almost ten o'clock when she 
started, but when she passed out of the garden, Gunnar 
was not there. She had conceived of every imagin- 
able mischance as possible, except this one. She felt 
deeply wounded, and waited merely for the sake of 
giving him a good scolding when he shouki jcome at 
last. Besides, she did not lack for pleasant company 
as she walked up and down behind the garden, for 
the merchants' singing club had just commenced 
practising in a house near by, with the windows open, 
and a Spanish song, that mild evening, carried her 
thoughts far away to Spain. 

She longed to see that country ; for every summer, 
dark Spanish ships came into port, Spanish ballads 
filled the streets, and on the walls of Oedegaard's 
room hung a row of beautiful Spanish scenes. He 
might be there now, and she imagined herself with 
him. But she was instantly brought back to reality ; 
for, perceiving a figure hurriedly approaching behind 
the trees, and believing it to be Gunnar, she hastened 
forward to meet him ; but it was not Gunnar, it was 
the Ught-haired traveller who had just returned from 
Spain. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " rang out in silvery laughter. " Did 
you mistake me for some one else ? " 
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She hastily and earnestly replied in the negative, 
and indignantly ran away, he following her and talk- 
ing rapidly and incessantly, and with that affected 
accent peculiar to many persons who speak several 
languages. 

** O, I can keep up with you, for I am a capital 
runner ! But running is of no use. I must speak 
with you ; it is too quiet here in town ; everybody is 
dead, but you are not ; I see that I must speak with 
you. I have been waiting eight evenings for you 
here." . . 

" Eight evenings ? " 

" Yes, eight evenings. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'd be will- 
ing to wait eight more, for we suit each other to a T ; 
do not you think so ? You need not run ; I shall not 
let you go, and I can see well that you are tired." 

" No, I am not." 

" Yes, you are. Then talk if you are not ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed Petra. 

" Ha ! ha! ha ! I do not call that talking ! " and 
then they both stopped. 

They exchanged a few hasty words, half in jest and 
half in earnest, and then launching forth in praises of 
Spain, he called up one picture after another, and 
finally vented imprecations upon the little place at 
their feet. Petra listened with beaming eyes to his 
expressions of rapture, his invective still sounding in 
her ears, while she surveyed a gold chain which he 
wore double around his neck. 

" Look ! " said he, hastily, drawing out the end of 
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it, to which a gold cross was fastened. " I brought 
it along this evening to show it at the club. I got it 
in Spain. You shall hear its history," and then he 
recited it. 

" When in the south of Spain I took part in a tar- 
get match, and won the .prize. It was presented to 
me at the fete, with these words : * Take it home with 
you to Norway, and bestow it, as the respectful hom- 
age of Spanish cavaliers, upon the fairest woman of 
your country.' And then shouts and the flourish of 
trumpets filled the air ; the banners were waved, the 
cavaliers clapped their hands, and I received the gift." 

" Oh, how splendid ! Tell me more ; tell me 
more ! " exclaimed Petra, for her imagination had 
pictured forth the Spanish fite in all its gorgeous 
splendor, and the enrapturing music filled her ear. 
She saw the dusky Spaniards standing in the vine- 
yards, in the evening sunlight, seeking, in thought, 
the fairest woman in the land of snow. He gra- 
tified her wish by fresh recitals, and increased the 
longing she felt. As if she were already in that 
beautiful land, she began to sing the Spanish song 
which she had just heard, and her feet gradually com- 
menced keeping time with the measure. 

"What! do you know the Spanish dance?" he 
cried. 

"Yes, yes," sang she, in dancing measure, snap- 
ping her fingers to imitate the castanets, and taking 
several rapid steps upon the spot where she stood, as 
she had seen the Spanish seamen dance. 
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"To you belongs the gift of the Spanish cava- 
liers ! " cried he, transported. " You are the fairest 
woman I have met ! " 

He had taken the gold chain from his neck and 
had lightly thrown it several times around hers before 
she even knew how it happened. But as she now 
realized it, a flush of shame suffused her cheeks, and 
she was about to burst into tears ; so that he, falling 
from one surprise into another, did not know what his 
own intentions really were, but only felt that he must 
leave her ; and so he went. 

At twelve o* clock, with the chain in her hand, she 
still stood by the open window of her little room. It 
was early in the Fall, and night pleasantly overspread 
the town and the fjord, and the distant mountains ; the 
notes of the Spanish song again came up from the 
street, for the club had escorted Ingve Void to his 
home. She could hear every word of the song ; it 
was of a beautiful wreath. Only two voices sang the 
words, while the rest hummed the guitar accompani- 
ment : 

" Take the wreath, it is for thee I 
Take the wreath and think of me I 
Here is the freshest 

Wreath for the loveliest one ; 
Here is the whitest 

Flower for the gentlest one ; 
Here is a swelling 

Bud for the purest one ; 
Here is a single 

Leaf for the noblest one. 
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Take the wreath, it is for thee ; 
Take the wreath, and think of me." 

When she opened her eyes the next morning, she 
thought she had been in a forest where the sun shone 
in on every side, and where the trees were all acacias — 
" golden showers,'* as they are called. Their long yel- 
low clusters hung down, and almost touched her as she 
passed along. She immediately thought of the chain ; 
and taking it up, laid it over her white linen night- 
dress, and then covering the latter with a dark cloth, 
she placed the chain upon it, for the dark ground af- 
forded a better contrast. She sat up and looked at 
herself in a small looking-glass, perhaps to see if 
she really was as pretty as Ingve Void had told her. 
She rose to plait her hair and look at herself again 
in the mirror ; but now, remembering that her mother, 
as yet, knew nothing of this matter, she hastened to 
go down and tell her. Just as she was ready, and was 
going to put the chain about her neck, the thought 
occurred to her, what would her mother probably say, 
what would everybody say, and what reply would she 
make if they inquired how she came to be wearing 
this costly chain ? The question being a very reason- 
able one, she repeated it to herself with increasing 
emphasis, and at last she hunted up a small box, laid 
the chain in it, and put the box in her pocket. For 
the first time in her life she felt her poverty. 

That morning she did not make her appearance 
where she ought, by rights, to have been ; for she sat 
down near the spot, in the upper part of the town 
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where she had received the chain, and as she held it 
in her hand, a feeling came over her as if she had 
stolen it. 

That evening, behind the garden, she waited still 
longer for Ingve Void than she had done the previous 
one for Gunnar. She intended to return him the 
chain ; but the vessel to which Gunnar belonged, and 
which had unexpectedly weighed anchor the day 
before, owing to a good cargo it had received in the 
adjoining town, was owned by Ingve Void, and this had 
obliged him also to leave town. Still further business 
kept him away three weeks. 

During these three weeks, the chain had gradually 
found its way from her pocket to a drawer in her 
bureau ; then it was wrapped up and laid in a private 
compartment. She herself, during the time, had made 
several mortifying discoveries. Never, until now, did she 
fully realize the distance between her and the ladies 
of rank in the town. Any one of these could have 
worn the chain, and no one would have asked her 
why and whence ? But to one of these, Ingve Void 
would not have dared offer it without at the same 
time offering his hand. This offer was not implied in 
the gift to the Fisher-Maiden. If he wished to make 
her a present, why did he not give her something that 
would have been of use to her ? Its uselessness made 
the insult so much greater. The story about it being 
destined for the fairest woman in the land, must have 
been invented ; for were it hers by virtue of her 
beauty, he would not have presented it to her clan- 
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destinely and by night. She felt the indignation and 
shame all the more from the fact that, since Oede- 
gaard's departure, she had ceased making any one her 
confidant. Consequently it was not strange that the 
next time she saw the person who had given rise to 
all her displeasure and mortification, she should blush 
so deeply, that he could not but misinterpret it ; and, 
conscious of this, she blushed still more. 

She went hastily home, put the chain in her pocket, 
and, though it was still day, returned to seat herself 
in the upper part of the town, to wait for him. She 
determined now to give it back to him. She was 
sure that he would come, for he, too, had blushed 
when he saw her after his long absence from home. 
Soon, however, these very thoughts began to speak in 
his favor. He would not have blushed had she been 
indifferent to him, and if he had been at home, he 
would have come before. 

Twilight began to come on, for, during the last 
three weeks, the days had grown considerably shorter. 
Darkness, however, has a powerful effect upon our 
minds, and changes our views of things. She was sit- 
ting on the upper side of the road, among the trees, 
where she could see, but not be seen. As some time 
elapsed, and he did not come, feelings of an opposite 
character took possession of her. She listened, now 
in displeasure and now in alarm ; she heard every one 
who approached, long before she saw him, but it was 
never he for whom she waited. She was in such sus- 
pense that even the birds made her tremble, as, half 
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asleep, they changed their perches among the foliage. 
Every cry, every noise in the town, attracted her at- 
tention. A large vessel was weighing anchor and the 
sailors were singing ; it was being towed out of the 
^ harbor to take advantage of the early morning breeze. 
O, how she longed to sail away with them on the 
wide ocean ! The singing touched a chord in her 
heart, and as the windlass turned, raising the anchor, 
her feelings, too, seemed borne aloft. There stood the 
man with the light hat directly before her. She started 
up with a quick cry and ran away in terror ; and then, 
remembering that she should have kept her ground, 
she made the matter worse, by running again with all 
her might. But shame and agitation overpowered her, 
and when he was close behind her, she threw herself 
down among the trees. As he approached, she 
breathed so loud that he could hear her, and her 
agony of fear produced the same powerful effect upon 
him that her ecstasy had done at their first meeting. 

" Do not fear ! " whispered he, bending over her. 

But she trembled all the more. He then kneeled 
down beside her and took her hand, but slowly, for he 
himself was agitated. At the first touch of his fingers 
she sprang up, as though scorched by fire, and has- 
tened away, while he remained on the spot. 

She did not run long ; her breath failed her ; her 
temples throbbed and glowed, her bosom seemed 
ready to burst, and she pressed her hands upon it. 
As she listened, she heard steps in the grass, and a 
crackling nistle of the foliage He was coming di- 
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rectly toward her ; did he see her ? No, he did not. 
Yes, good heavens, yes! No, he was passing by! 
Weak and exhausted, she sank on the ground. 

After a while she rose and went slowly up the moun- 
tain. She stopped, and then went on as if without 
an object. On reaching the foot-path she observed 
Ingve sitting there, and saw him rise. She had not 
caught sight of him before ; it seemed as if she had 
been wrapped in a fog. A low cry now escaped her, 
but she did not stir ; she merely clasped her hands 
over her eyes and wept. 

" I see that you love me," he now whispered. " I 
love you ! You shall be mine ! You do not reply ? 
You cannot ! It is well. Trust me, for henceforth I 
claim you ! Good night ! " and his hand lightly touched 
her shoulder. 

She stood still as if in a sea of light ; but this was 
mingled by a shade of fear, and then all was bright and 
clear again. It all seemed so strange to her. 

Her thoughts had been so closely occupied with 
Ingve Void, during the last three weeks, that these 
contradictions seemed natural. He was the wealthi- 
' est man in the town, belonged to one of the oldest 
families, and now, regardless of every consideration, he 
was about to raise her to his own position. So unex- 
pected was the prospect, so different from aught she 
had ever imagined through the long period of her 
trouble and sorrow, that it could not fail to fill hei 
with happiness. She grew happier and happier at the 
thought of the change in her circumstances. She felt 
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herself the equal of everybody, and she seemed to be 
approaching the object of all her wishes. She pictured 
Ingve Void's largest ship lying in the water, on her 
wedding-day, bedecked with numberless flags, and 
she saw herself embarking in it with her husband, 
saluted by minute guns and fireworks, as it bore her at 
last to Spain, where she beheld the flame of the bridal 
torches ! 

When Petra awoke next day, the servant-girl came 
to her chamber and told her it was already half-past 
twelve o'clock. She was very hungry ; food was sent 
up, and she could not get enough. Then she com- 
plained of a head-ache and weariness, and soon she 
fell asleep again. When she at last awoke, it was 
nearly three o'clock, and she felt quite herself Her 
mother came to her and told her she thought she had 
certainly slept off an illness, and that in this way she 
herself was accustomed to rid herself of indisposition. 
But now Petra must rise to go to sewing-school. She 
was sitting erect in bed, with her head leaning upon 
her arm. Without looking up, she replied that in future 
she would not go to the sewing-school. Her mother 
supposed that she was not yet perfectly awake, and 
went down stairs again to get a package and a letter 
which a sailor-boy had brought. " So," thought Petra, 
"presents have begun to come already!" She had 
lain down again, but she quickly raised herself, and 
as soon as she saw herself alone once more, com- 
menced, with a certain pomp, to open the package, 
which proved to contain a pair of French shoes. A 
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little disappointed, she was about to put them on the ta- 
ble, when she perceived that they were heavy in the toes. 
She put her hand in and drew from one of them a small 
packet wrapped in fine paper. It was a gold bracelet. 
From the other, also, she drew a small package, care- 
fully done up. This was a pair of French gloves, and 
from the right glove she again drew a paper bag, in 
which she found two smooth gold rings. "Have we 
got as far as that ?" thought Petra, and felt her heart 
beating ; she then looked inside one of the rings for 
the inscription, and read engraved quite correctly 
"Petra," together with the date, and in the other, 
" Gunnar." She turned pale, threw the rings and the 
whole package on the floor, as though they had burned 
her, and then hastily opened the letter. It was dated 
at Calais, and she read as follows : 

" Dear Petra : After having favorable weather 
on our voyage from the sixty-first to the fifty-fourth 
degree of latitude, we reached here under a strong 
wind abeam. We therefore made a trip which would 
have been an uncommonly short one, even for better 
ships than ours. The Constitution is a fine craft when 
she is under all sail. But now I want to tell you, that 
I thought of nothing but you during the whole voyage, 
and of what happened between us the last moments 
we spent together. It is right provoking that I could 
not bid you a decent *good-by.* I went aboard very 
much vexed, but you were never out of my mind after- 
ward, except for a moment, now and then ; for a sail- 
or's life is a hard one. But now we are here, and I 
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have spent all my wages in buying you presents, as you 
asked me to do, and I have spent the money, too, 
which I got from my mother to help get them, so I 
have nothing left. 

" But if I get leave I shall arrive as soon as the 
presents do, for as long as our engagement is kept a 
secret I do not feel safe, particularly in regard to 
young men ; but I mean to have it a certainty, so that 
no one can offer any excuse, but must look out for 
himself. You could probably get a better lover than 
me, for you can have anybody you want, but you can 
never have a truer one. I will now close, for I have 
used up two sheets of paper, and the letters are be- 
coming larger and larger. It is the hardest work I 
have to do, but still I do it for your sake ; and now, to 
wind up, I will say, that I trust you were in earnest, 
for if not, it was a great sin, and may get a great many 
people into trouble. 

"GuNNAR Ask, 

" Second steersman aboard the brig 

** Constitution,^^ 

She felt greatly alarmed, sprang hastily out of bed, 
and dressed herself. She felt she must go out and 
seek counsel somewhere, for everything seemed un- 
certain and troubled. The more she thought it over, 
the more she felt she was losing hold of the thread in 
the labyrinth, and that some one must help her recov- 
er it or she could never free herself. But in whom 
could she confide ? No one but her mother. After a 
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long struggle, as she stood beside her in the kitchen, 
troubled and almost weeping, but resolute in her de- 
termination to impart her entire confidence, in the 
hope of obtaining entire relief, her mother, without 
turning round or seeing Petra's countenance, said to 
her : 

" He has just been here ; he has got home." 

" Who ? " whispered Petra, seeking something to 
lean against for support, for were Gunnar indeed now 
come, all hope was vain. She knew him perfectly. 
He was dull and good-natured, but once roused, he 
was a madman. 

"He said he wanted you to come to his house di- 
rectly." 

"To his house," repeated Petra, in a tremulous 
voice, instantly conceiving that he must have told her 
mother the whole matter, and apprehending dangerous 
results. 

" Why yes, to the minister's house," said her mother. 

" To the minister's house ? Is it Oedegaard who 
has come home ? " 

" Of course ; who else could it be ? " said her mother, 
turning round. 

" Oedegaard ! " cried Petra, and the outburst of joy 
cleared the atmosphere in a moment. " Oedegaard 
has come. Oh ! heavens, he is back once more ! " She 
sprang out the door and across the fields. She rushed 
forward ; she laughed and cried aloud ; it was he — ^he 
of whom she stood in need. Had he remained at 
home, nothing of all this would have happened. 
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With him she felt safe ; the mere thought of his lofty, 
beaming countenance, his mild voice, and the quiet 
rooms adorned with paintings, induced a more peace- 
ful frame of mind and imparted a sense of relief She 
now walked slowly along to collect herself A flood 
of light poured itself over the town and landscape, 
on that declining autumn day ; the bosom of the sea, 
especially, shone with radiant brilliancy. In the sound, 
the last smoke was curling up from the steamer which 
had brought Oedegaard home. The simple thought 
that he was back again did her good, and made her 
resolute and strong. She entreated God to grant that 
Oedegaard might never leave her more. Whilst she 
felt exalted by the hope, she saw him coming toward 
her, with a smile on his face. He very well knew the 
way she would take to come to his house, and he had 
come to meet her. Deeply touched, she hastened to 
him, seized both his hands and pressed them to her 
lips. This made him blush, and seeing some one ap- 
proaching from a distance, he drew her from the foot- 
path, up the slope, and under the trees, and grasped 
both her hands. She gave vent to her feelings in ex- 
pressions of joy. 

" O, how glad I am that you have come ! I cannot 
believe that it is really yourself O, you must never 
go away again ; do not leave me, O, do not leave 
me ! " As she thus spoke, the tears poured from her 
eyes. He drew her head gently toward him, as if to 
avoid seeing the tears. He endeavored to calm her. 
He felt how much they both needed composure, but 
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she clung to him like a bird beneath the wing raised 
for its protection, and she desired never more to leave 
this place of security. Overcome by this confidence, 
he threw his arms about her, as though to promise her 
the protection she sought ; but hardly had she felt his 
embrace, when she raised her tearful countenance to 
his ; their eyes met, and all that can be exchanged 
in a glance when penitence meets love, and grati- 
tude joy, when heart meets heart, now followed in 
quick succession. He threw his arms around her 
neck and pressed his lips to hers. He had lost his 
mother at an early age ; never before had he given a 
kiss, nor had she ever received one. It was hard to 
part, and they disengaged themselves only to embrace 
once more. A tremor passed over him, but her own 
countenance was beaming and her cheeks glowing. 
She flung her arms about his neck and hung upon 
him like a child ; and, as they now seated themselves, 
and she touched his person, which in old times she 
had gazed upon, in the distance, with a feeling of 
reverence ; and when he now asked her to say " thou," 
instead of " you " — and she could not bring her lips to 
utter the word ; — and when he sought to tell her how 
rich she had made his joyless life from the hour he had 
first met her ; how long he had struggled with himself 
that he might not check her intellectual development, 
and take her love for what he had done ; and when 
she begged that she might go home with him. never to 
leave him more, and he could but smilingly entreat 
her to wait a few days longer until they could go out 

S 
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in the world together ; and then, as they sat beneath 
the trees in the forest, with the sea glowing in the eve- 
ning sun and the mountains before them, while singing 
voices and the notes of a bugle were heard in the dis- ^ 

tance — they felt and they said that this was indeed hap- 
piness. 




CHAPTER V. 

WHEN Oedegaard rang the next morning for 
his coffee, the servant announced that Ingve 
Void, the fish-merchant, had called twice already to 
see him. It annoyed him just at this moment to be 
obliged to hold intercourse with a stranger, but he 
concluded that, as he called so early, he must have 
business of importance. He had hardly dressed him- 
self when Ingve Void came again. 

*^ You are surprised ? So am I. Good morning ! " 

Salutations were exchanged, and the merchant placed 
his light hat upon the table. 

"You are a late riser. I have been here twice al- 
ready. I have a matter of importance on my mind 
and I must speak with you." 

" Please be seated," said Oedegaard, taking an arm- 
chair. 

" Thank you, I prefer to walk. I am too much ex- 
cited. I have not been myself since day before yes- 
terday ; I am stark mad and nothing short of it ! and 
you are the cause ! " 

"I?" 

" Yes, you I It was you who first brought the girl 
into notice. No one had ever thought of her. No 
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one but yourself ever paid any attention to her. 
Upon my life, I have never laid my eyes upon such 

a splendid creature. Such a don't you think 

so ? In all Europe I've never seen such deucedly 
lovely ringlets, have you? I couldn't rest easy; I 
was bewitched. I kept seeing her everywhere and 
at all times. I took a short trip away and came 
back again, but all in vain. Isn't that so? Didn't 
know at first who she was. They called her the Fisher- 
Maiden ; they should have called her the Senorita, 
the gypsy, the witch. All fire and passion, eyes — 
bosom — hair — what ? Such a sparkling, skipping, 
laughing, trilling, blushing — why she's the very devil ! 
I chased her, you know, up hill, to the forest, under 
the trees; a calm evening; there she stood, there I 
stood ; a few words, a song, a dance — and then ? 
why then, I gave her my chain ; it never came into my 
head, as true as I live, a minute before. The next 
night, on the same spot, the same chase. She was 
frightened, so was I. Really, iT you'll believe it, if I 
had died I could not have said a word ; didn't dare 
touch her ; but when she came back, can you believe 
it, I offered her my hand, do you see ? A second 
before I never should have dreamed of it ! Well, yes- 
terday I put myself to the test ; I wanted to see 
whether I could do without her, but I found I was like 
to go crazy. I cannot stay away from her ; truly I 
cannot. If she doesn't marry me, I shall blow my 
brains out and put an end to the business. That is 
the story, you see. I don't care a fig for my mother. 
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nor for the town either. It is a dog-hole, a perfect dog- 
hole. She must leave it, you know, she must quit the 
place entirely. She shall learn fine manners, she shall 
go abroad to Paris. I'll pay the expenses and you 
can make the arrangements ; I could go with her my- 
self and settle abroad and get away from this hole ; 
but I can't leave, you know, — ^it's the fish ! I'd like 
to make something of the town, but it*s asleep ; 
people don't think, they don't speculate ; only think 
of the fish ! They don't know how to handle it ; the 
Spaniards complain about it ; there must be an entire 
change ; everything must be done different, a new way 
of curing. The place must flourish, trade prosper, 
look at the fish 1 What was I talking about ? O yes, 
fish and the Fisher-Maiden. We ought to be fond of 
the article ! Ha, ha, ha ! You understand now, I 
pay the expenses, and you make the arrangements ; 
she will be my wife, and then " 

He did not conclude. During his lengthy harangue 
he had not noticed that Oedegaard, as pale as a corpse, 
had risen, and now suddenly attacked him with a light 
bamboo cane. His surprise was indescribable. The 
first blows failed to reach him. 

" Look out ! you may hit me ! " 

" Yes, most likely ; it is Spanish — a Spanish cane ; 
you ought to be fond of that article, too ! " and a 
shower of blows fell upon his shoulders, arms, hands, 
and face, wherever they could strike the fairest. 

" Are you mad ? " exclaimed Ingve Void, running 
in a frantic manner around the room. " Have you lost 
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your senses ? I intend to marry her — to marry her, 
do you hear ? " 

" Begone ! " cried Oedegaard, his strength failing 
him, and the flaxen-haired lover sprang out the door 
and leaped down the stairs to escape the infuriated 
man. When he reached the street, he stood there 
crying out that he had left his light hat behind. It 
was thrown him from the window. A heavy fall was 
now heard, and when the family rushed up stairs, 
Oedegaard was found lying in an unconscious con- 
dition. 

Petra, all this while, was seated half-dressed in her 
room, and in this state she remained the whole day. 
Whenever she began to dress, her hands would fall 
idly upon her lap. Her thoughts were like an ear of 
corn, fully ripe, or like rich clusters of flowers droop- 
ing in the field. Peace, security, and flitting visions 
of happiness hovered over the airy castle in which she 
dwelt. Her interview the day before with Oedegaard 
was still present to her, together with every word, 
every look, every pressure of the hand, and every 
kiss. She thought of all that had happened from the 
moment of their meeting to that of their parting, and 
still her thoughts ran on. For each reminiscence 
disappeared in the blue distance like a dream, and in 
each of them, as they again and again presented them- 
selves, she read bright promises of the future. But 
sweet as were these thoughts, she was forced ever and 
anon to turn from them, to dwell in imagination upon 
what she had experienced ; but when she lived it over 
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again in fancy, her thoughts would at once be lost in 
its passing strangeness. 

Since she did not come down from her room, her 
mother supposed that, as Oedegaard had returned 
home, she had resumed her studies, and therefore sent 
her food to her chamber, so that she might remain 
above the whole day in quiet. It was evening when 
Petra rose to make herself ready ; to-day she was to 
meet the object of her love. She attired herself in the 
best she had — the dress she had worn on the day of 
her confirmation. It was not elegant, but, until now, 
she had never realized this. Hitherto she had shown 
little desire for ornament, but to-day she wished for 
rich clothing. One article of dress seemed to make 
the others look ugly. She made the best dispositions 
her taste suggested, but, after all, her whole appear- 
ance did not seem to her pretty. What would she not 
have given to be able to carry off the palm of beauty ! 
but the thought revived a recollection which she ban- 
ished ; nothing, nothing should come to disturb her 
repose. She moved quietly about, gently arranging 
her room, for it was not yet time to go. She opened 
the window and looked out. Warm, rosy clouds over- 
hung the mountain chain, but a cooling breeze was 
wafted in with a message from the forest near by. 

" Yes, I am coming now, I am coming now," and 
she turned and stood before the mirror once more, to 
study the face so soon to be a bride's. 

Hearing Oedegaard* s voice below, in conversation 
with her mother, who was telling him how to find her 
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room, she knew at once that he had come to bring her 
to his house. A feeling of joy mingled with shame took 
possession of her ; she glanced around the room to see 
if everything was in order, and then went to the door. 

" Come in," said she, softly, in answer to the low 
tap on the outside, and retreated a step or two. 

But an icy chill ran over her at the ^sight of the face 
which met her in the door, and the ^rth seemed to 
give way beneath her feet. She staggered back and 
tried to support herself against the bedstead, and was 
wholly unable to collect her thoughts. From the 
happiest bride on earth, in a brief moment she felt as 
if changed into the greatest of criminals. From his 
stormy countenance she saw that he could never for- 
give her in time or eternity. 

" You are guilty ; I see it ! "whispered he, in a hardly 
audible tone. He leaned against the door, holding 
firmly by the knob, as if unable to stand alone. His 
voice trembled, and tears were coursing down his 
cheeks, though his countenance appeared perfectly 
calm. 

" Do you know what you have done ? " and his eyes 
seemed about to crush her to the earth. 

She made no reply, not even with a tear ; her sen- 
sibilities seemed palsied, and hopelessly so. 

" Once before I gave my heart away, and he to 
whom I gave it, died through my fault. I could only 
hope to allay my grief by finding some other heart to 
take compassion and bestow its wealth upon me. This 
you appeared to do, but it was all hypocrisy." 
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He paused, and then attempted twice, but in vain, 
to continue. Then, as if seized with sudden pain, he 
exclaimed : 

"And everything that I have been hoarding all 
these years — thoughts on thoughts — you could over- 
turn like an image of clay ! Child, child, could you 
not understand that in you I sought to re-create my- 
self ! But that is past. Can you not imagine that all 
I have given you, from my heart of hearts, has disap- 
peared like flame in the winter air, with not a trace 
left behind ? Who are you, unhappy child ? I thought 

you my most sacred treasure, but " And he wept 

in the bitterness of his grief 

" No, you are too young to comprehend that," pur- 
sued he. " You know not what you have done ; but 
you can certainly well understand when that which 
has lighted up our life — ^which we supposed would bring 
flowers and fruit to all our hopes, results in only a 
monstrous deceit 1 Tell me, what harm have I ever 
done you, that you should treat me thus cruelly ? 
Child, child, could you have told me but yesterday ! 
Oh ! why that terrible lie? The blame must be mine, 
yes, mine, for I was your teacher. Did I forget to 
teach you truth ? But where did you learn to practise 
falsehood ? " 

She heard it all, and felt that everything he said was 
true. He had sank down upon a chair near the win- 
dow, and leaned his head upon the table. Again he 
started up and wrung his hands ; a sob of the deepest 
grief escaped from his breast, and he then fell back 
and was still. 
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"And I," continued he, as if speaking to himself; 

• " I, who cannot bring myself to aid my father, because 

I feel incapable of doing so, because I lack the inward 

calling, I too am to have help from no one ! Everything 

is to be shivered in my grasp, and all must forsake me ! " 

His strength was exhausted, his head rested in his 
right hand, while his left hung powerless and loosely 
down. He seemed unable to stir ; he remained in 
this condition without uttering a word. Suddenly he 
felt a warm breath against the hand at his side, and he 
trembled as if seized by sudden anguish. It was Petra. 
She had fallen on her knees beside him ; her head was 
bowed and her hands were clasped as she gazed at 
him with an expression of indescribable entreaty for 
forgiveness. He looked down on her, and their eyes 
firmly met each other? s gaze. He raised his hand as 
if to repulse her, nor would he listen to the tone of 
persuasion which her glance awoke in him. 

He rose quickly to go, and hastened to the door. 
But still more quickly she threw herself before him and 
fell upon her knees, embracing his own, and looking 
eagerly into his eyes, without uttering a sound. He 
saw and felt that it was a struggle for life. His 
old love overcame him ; he looked her full in the face, 
and with an expression of grief he bent down, and 
throwing his arms about her neck, raised her up to 
him. Once more she lay upon his breast ; she heard 
the sobs and moans within, like the last, half-spent, 
whirring notes of an organ. Again and again he 
pressed her to his heart — ^for the last time 1 Then cry- 
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ing passionately : " No, no ! you can yield, but you 
can never love ! " he tore himself away. " Unhappy 
child," he continued, overcome by his emotions, ** I 
have no power over your future; mine, you have 
ruined ! May God forgive you ! " 

He passed by her ; she did not move. He opened 
the door and closed it behind him. She was mute ; 
she heard him on the stairs, she listened to his last 
step on the pavement as he passed down the street— 
the palsied powers once more returned, and she utter- 
ed a piercing cry which brought her mother to the spot. 

When Petra recovered consciousness, she found her- 
self undressed and laid carefully in bed. Before her 
sat her mother, her arms supported on her knees and 
her head between her hands, with her burning eyes 
fixed upon her daughter. 

" Have you now had enough of his instruction ? " she 
said. " Have you learned something by this time ? 
What is to become of you now ? " 

A flood of tears was the reply. A long, long time 
did her mother sit by Petra' s bedside hearing her loud 
weeping; and, when her sobs would not cease, she 
muttered, in a peculiar grim tone : " May heaven curse 
him 1 " 

Her daughter passionately started up at the words. 
" Mother, mother, not him but me ; no, not him ! *' 

" Ah ! I know these villanous gentlefolk ! I know 
their worth, and who deserves the curse ! " 

" No, mother ; he has been deceived, fearfully de» 
ceived, and it is I who have deceived him ! " 
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In a hasty, sobbing voice, she now told her mother 
the whole story, and protested against for a moment 
suspecting his innocence. She spoke of Gunnar, and 
of what she had asked of him, without fairly knowing 
the meaning of her request. And then she told her 
about Ingve Void's unlucky gold chain, which had been 
the means of involving her in such complicated diffi- 
culties, and finally, too, about Oedegaard, how that 
when she saw him once more, she had forgotten all 
the rest. She could not understand how it all had 
happened, but she very well saw that she had done 
them a great wrong, particularly Oedegaard, who had 
been of such assistance to her, and had given her all 
that a human being can give another. 

" So you have committed no sin against me ? " re- 
plied her jnother, when Petra had sat a long time si- 
lent. " Where was I all the while, that you have 
never breathed me a word ? " 

" Oh, mother ! help me bear my punishment, rather 
than chide me ! I shall suffer the penalty as long as 
I live; I will ask God to let me die soon ! Kind 
Heavenly Father ! " she began, raising her clasped 
hands, " Kind Heavenly Father, hear me, for I have 
already trifled away my life, and life has nothing more 
to offer me ! I cannot live ; I do not know how to 
live. Then, O kind Heavenly Father, suffer me, oh 
suffer me to die ! " 

Gunlaug, however, repressed the harsh words on 
her tongue, and laid her hands on her daughter's arm 
to restrain her. 
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" Control your feelings, child," said she. " Do not 
tempt God. Live we must needs, though it grieve us 
never so bitterly." 

Then, with heavy sighs, she rose from the bedside ; 
she had no consolation to offer. Her daughter had, 
no doubt, imparted her entire confidence, but, unfor- 
tunately, too late. The little attic room Gunlaug nev- 
er entered afterward. — 

Oedegaard had fallen sick, and, to all appearance, 
dangerously so. His father moved up-stairs and fur- 
nished up a study near his son's sick-room. To every 
entreaty that he would spare himself the fatigue of 
constantly attending him, he replied that he could not. 
'Twas his duty, he said, " to watch over his son when 
he had lost a friend dearer than a father." 

In this stage of affairs Gunnar returned. 

His mother started when he suddenly appeared, be- 
fore his vessel was expected to arrive. She fancied it 
was his ghost, and so did his acquaintances. To all in- 
terrogatories expressive of surprise he could return but 
an unsatisfactor}*- reply. The inquiries soon, however, 
received a better answer, for the very day he returned 
he was driven out of Gunlaug* s house, and by Gun- 
laug herself. 

" Let me never see you here again," she cried out 
after him from the doorstep, in a stentorian voice. 
" Enough of such scenes ! " 

He had gone but a short distance, when a servant 
overtook him and handed him a package. The girl 
had another, and by mistake had exchanged them, and 
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in the one he received, Gunnar found a long gold 
chain. He stopped, weighed it in his hand, and gazed 
at it. Before, he had failed to understand the rage of 
Gunlaug, still less could he now imagine why she should 
send him this. So he called the girl back, who now 
handed him the other package, and inquired if that 
was the right one. On opening it he saw the presents 
he had sent Petra. 

"Yes," said Gunnar, "but for whom is the gold 
chain ? " 

"Ingve Void, the merchant," said the servant, going 
on her way. 

Gunnar stood musing. " Aha, Void, the merchant ! 
So he has been giving her presents, and Gunlaug has 
learned it ! It is he who has stolen the girl from me ! 
Ingve Void ! Only wait till— " 

He must needs give vent to his angry and excited 
feelings ; some one must be thrashed, and now he 
knew his man. 

The unhappy merchant, in short, was again quite un- 
expectedly attacked — at his own door, indeed. He 
fled into his counting-room to escape the blows of the 
infuriated Gunnar, but the latter followed him. As he 
entered, the clerks rose en masse against this disturber 
of the peace, who defended himself by kicks and 
blows freely bestowed in every direction. Chairs, ta- 
t)les, and desks were hurled about. Letters, papers, 
and journals flew about like feathers ; at last the por- 
ter came to Ingve* s help, and, after a violent struggle, 
Gunnar was turned into the street. There, however, 
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the contest began still more vigorously. There were 
two ships lying in the harbor, one from abroad, and 
the other belonging to the place. As it was just noon, 
when the men were all at leisure, the sailors entered 
into the sport with right good- will ; for variety is the 
spice of life. . . . 

The little town was no longer the quiet place it had 
been ; the Fisher-Maiden had thrown it into complete 
commotion. The strangest reports were abroad, re- 
ports rising from angry envy because she had appro- 
priated two of the wealthiest beaux of the town, and 
had several others in reserve, for rumor had gradually 
multiplied the number, and " several " meant Gunnar. 
A general storm of indignation was soon aroused. 
The disgrace of having been the cause of a great street 
brawl, and of having brought trouble upon three of the 
best households of the town, weighed heavily upon 
the young girl. Hardly six months had elapsed since 
her confirmation. To engage herself to three young 
men at once, one of them her teacher and life-long 
benefactor, was really too bad. Resentment boiled 
over. Had she not been the nuisance of the town 
from childhood ? And when Oedegaard began to in- 
terest himself in her, had not all the neighbors testified 
the hopeful expectations they entertained by giving 
her presents? Had not she now mocked them all 
and ruined her hopes in life ? And, true to the im- 
pulse of her nature, had she not rushed recklessly upon 
a career in which she must become an outcast from 
society, and which must close in the work-house ? 
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Her mother, of course, must have been her accom- 
plice ; the child had learned wantonness in the sailors* 
inn. The people of the town wereresolved no longer 
to bear the yoke which Gunlaug had laid upon them ; 
they would permit neither mother nor daughter to re- 
main there, and they therefore agreed among them- 
selves to drive them away. 

One evening a crowd collected before Gunlaug* s 
house, composed of sailors who owed her money, 
workmen of drunken habits, for whom she would pro- 
cure no employment, and young men to whom she 
had refused credit ; it was led on, however, by people 
who passed for men of the better sort. They whistled 
and hooted, and called first to the Fisher-Maiden, 
and then to Gunlaug, to come out. A stone flew against 
the front door, and another through the attic window. 
It was nearly midnight before the mob dispersed. 
Within the house, all was dark and still. 

The next day no one would cross Gunlaug' s thresh- 
old ; even the children avoided the neighborhood. 
At evening the tumult was repeated, except that now 
every one took part in it. They trampled down all 
the shrubbery, broke all the window-panes, tore down 
the fence, ruined the young fruit-trees, and finally sang 
an insulting song, which ran much as follows : 

" Mother, I've fished up a sailor boy gay ! 

Ah, have you so ? 
Mother, I've picked up a merchant so gay I 

Ah, have you so ? 
Mother, I've a bite from a minister's son 1 
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Then pull him in quick ! 

Ah, ding-dong ! 

Her face grows long. 
What use, though many good bites there have been, 
If over the gunwale you can't haul him in ! 

" Mother, the sailor's escaped me, alas ! 
Ah, has he so ? 
Mother, the merchant's escaped me, alas ! 

Ah, has he so ? 
Mother, there goes the minister's son ! 
Then draw him in quick ! 
But, ding-dong ! 
Her face grows long. 
What use, though many good bites there have been, 
If over the gunwale you can't haul him in ! " 

The crowd called out Gunlaug's name with special 
emphasis, and particularly enjoyed the anticipation of 
seeing her make her appearance in a storm of anger. 

But Gunlaug sat in the house in silence, though she 
heard every word. " One must be able to bear a 
great deal for the sake of a child," was her thought. 





CHAPTER VI. 

ON the evening when the shouting, screaming, and 
whistling commenced, Petra was in her room. 
She started up as if the hous^e were in flames and 
about to fall in upon her. She ran hither and thither, 
as though scourged by burning rods. Her heart 
seemed on fire, and thoughts rushed through her mind 
like a tempest. She could not summon courage to go 
down to her mother, and before the only window stood 
the crowd. A stone flew through the pane and fell 
on her bed; she uttered a cry, and hastening to a 
corner of the room, drew a curtain and hid herself be- 
hind her old dresses. As she crouched down, over- 
powered by shame, and quaking with fear, forms of 
terror seemed to pass before her ; the air was full 
of faces — staring, sneering faces; they approached 
her close, and a fiery shower surrounded her — not 
sparks of fire, indeed, but eyes, a shower of eyes, 
great eyes and little twinkling ones ; eyes that never 
moved in their sockets, and eyes that wandered hither 
and thither. " Save me, oh Heaven, save me ! " she 
exclaimed. 

O, what a relief when the last shout had died away 
in the night, and it finally became quite dark and still 
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She ventured from her hiding-place, and throwing her- 
self upon her bed, buried her head in the pillows. 
But she could not escape her own thoughts. In her 
terror-stricken imagination she pictured her mother in 
the midst of the throng with a threatening look, like 
a thunder-cloud gathering above the mountains. What 
must her mother not suffer for her? No slumbei 
came to her eyelids, and no peace to her soul. When 
day broke, it brought her no relief. She paced back- 
ward and forward, filled with the one thought — how to 
effect her escape. She could not endure to show her- 
self to her mother, nor could she leave the house dur- 
ing the day, and when evening came on the mob 
would return. She must wait in patience, for to fly 
before midnight would be still more dangerous than 
during the day. But where then could she go ? She 
had no money — she knew not in what direction to go. 
But God was merciful, and perchance she might en- 
counter some of His merciful children. He knew that 
however she had erred, it was not from evil intention. 
He knew her penitence, and would see, too, her help- 
lessness. She listened to hear her mother's step below 
stairs ; but all was still ; she trembled at the thought 
of hearing it upon the stairs, but her mother did not 
come. Perhaps the servant had left the house, for no 
one came to bring her anything to eat. She herself 
did not dare go down, nor even to the window, foi 
I>erhaps some one was lying in wait without. The 
cold morning air poured in through the shattered win- 
dow-frame. Toward evening it grew colder. Petra 
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had wrapped up a small bundle of clothing, and 
dressed herself in readiness to depart, but she must 
wait for the turbulent crowd, and then endure what- 
ever was in store for her. 

They were here already, whistling, shouting, and 
throwing stones, even more rudely than the night 
before. She crept away into her corner, clasped her 
hands, and continued in incessant prayer. If only her 
mother would not go out, nor they break into the 
house ! And then they began to sing : the song was 
insulting, and though every word cut her to the heart, 
she was forced to listen to it. But the moment she 
heard them insult her mother and thus commit a shame- 
ful injustice, she sprang up and rushed to the window ; 
she detennined to speak to the cowardly rabble or 
fling herself down upon them. But one stone, and 
then another, and finally a whole shower of stones, 
came flying through the window : the frame rattled, 
stones rolled over the floor, and Petra crawled back 
into the comer. The perspiration stood on her fore- 
head as though she stood beneath a burning sun, but 
she no longer wept nor felt afraid. 

At last the tumult ceased and she ventured forth. 
Hearing nothing, she went toward the window to look 
out, but treading upon the bits of glass, she drew back ; 
and then, stepping upon the stones, she stood still, in 
order to make no noise, for now was the time to steal 
away. After half an hour's waiting, she drew off" her 
shoes, took up the little bundle, and opened the door ; 
she paused again for a time, and then gently went 
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down the stairs. Though deeply grieved to be forced 
to leave her mother without bidding her farewell, after 
having caused her such sorrow, she went forward, ter- 
ror urging her on. " Farewell, mother ! Farewell, 
mother ! " she whispered to herself at every step. 
She had now reached the lower floor, and drawing one 
long breath, she hastened to the front door. Here 
her arm was grasped from behind. She uttered a low 
cry and turned quickly around. It was her mother. 
Gunlaug had heard the door open, and, divining her 
daughter's intention, determined to await her below. 
Petra felt that she could not pass her without a con- 
test ; explanations would be fruitless ; not a word of 
hers would be believed. The contest must come ; 
nothing on earth could be worse than what she had 
already endured. 

" Where are you going ? " asked her mother in a 
low tone. 

" I am going to leave this place," she replied with 
a beating heart, and in the same low tone. 

" Where are you going ? " 

" I do not know ; only away from here." 

She drew the little bundle closely to her and tried 
to press forward. 

" No, follow me," replied her mother, firmly grasp- 
ing her arm. " I have already made every arrange- 
ment." 

She relinquished her previous plan and resigned 
herself, like one who gives up a burden too heavy foi 
him ; she drew a long breath as if after a conflict, and 
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yielded entirely to her mother. The latter preceded 
her to a little windowless room, behind the kitchen, 
where a light was burning. She had concealed her- 
self there while the mob were without. She now pro- 
duced a small bundle, not as large as Petra's ; she 
opened it and drew forth a suit of sailor's clothes. 

" Put on these," she whispered. 

Petra at once comprehended what the reason was, 
but she was touched to think that her mother did not 
allude to it. She took off her own garments and put 
on the sailor's clothes. In aiding her, her mother 
came so near the light that Petra could see her face, 
and now, for the first time, she noticed that Gunlaug 
was old ; was it a result of the last few days, or had 
Petra only never noticed it before ? Gunlaug* s hand 
was wet with her daughter's tears, but she did not look 
up, and so Petra could not utter a word. Last came 
the broad tarpaulin. Her mother took up the bundle, 
blew out the light, and whispered, " Let us go." 

When they had reached the hall, Gunlaug opened 
the back-door leading into the yard and closed it care- 
fully behind them. They passed along through the 
trampled garden, over the uprooted trees and the bro- 
ken fence. 

"Take one last look," said Gunlaug; "you will 
probably never return." 

Petra shuddered, but did not look round. They 
took the path along the mountain and by the forest. 
There she had passed half her life ; there had taken 
place her interview with Gunnar ; then that of Ingve 
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Void, and finally that with Oedegaard. They walked 
along through the faded foliage, now beginning to fall 
from the trees ; it was dismally cold, and she felt half 
frozen in her unwonted attire. Her mother, at last, 
turned from the path and went up toward a garden ; 
though Petra had never seen it from the mountain 
side, she immediately recognized it ; it was Pedro Ohl- 
sen's — the very same she had attacked when a child. 
Her mother had a key to the gate. 

The morning before it had cost Gunlaug a great ef- 
fort to bring herself to visit that man, and it now cost 
her another to bring here .the unhappy daughter whom 
she could no longer retain. But this course only re- 
mained, and whatever necessity commands, Gunlaug 
was capable of doing. She rapped at Ohlsen^s back- 
door, and immediately they heard steps and saw a 
light. Pedro himself opened the door and showed 
himself in travelling boots and dress, and wearing a 
pale and anxious look. In one hand he held a candle. 
As his glance fell upon Petra' s tear-stained cheeks, he 
sighed. She looked in his face, but neither dared to 
recognize the other. 

" This man has promised to help you away," said 
her mother, without looking at either. She then went 
into the hall and walked along to Pedro's room, on the 
other side of the house, leaving them to follow. The 
room was small and low, and they were greeted by a 
close musty smell, which nauseated Petra. For more 
than twenty-four hours she had neither eaten nor slept. 
From the ceiling in the middle of the room hung a 
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cage with a canary-bird, so low as to force them one 
side in order to avoid striking it. The heavy old 
chairs, a massive table, and two huge closets, reaching 
to the ceiling, such as are common in the houses of 
the peasantry, gave it a crowded look which made it 
seem still smaller. On the table lay sheets of music, 
and on the music, a flute. Pedro Ohlsen was trun- 
dling around in his huge boots, as though he had a 
matter of importance on hand, while a feeble voice 
was heard in the back room, inquiring, " Who's there ? 
who's there ? " whereupon he bestirred himself more 
busily than ever, and muttered, " It is — ahem, it is — 
ahem ! " and then repaired to the room from which 
the voice had issued. 

Gunlaug sat by the window, her elbows supported 
on her knees and her head resting between her hands. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the sand with which the 
floor was sprinkled. She did not speak, but from 
time to time she sighed deeply. Petra stood by the 
door with her hands pressed against her bosom, for 
she felt sick. An old clock was chopping up the 
time, so to speak, and the candle upon the table had 
burned far down toward the socket. 

" I knew this man years ago," said Gunlaug, to ac- 
count to her daughter for her presence beneath Pedro 
Ohlsen' s roof. 

She said no more, nor did she receive a reply. Pedro 
did not return ; the light was swaling fearfully down, 
and the clock chopped on. The close air affected 
Petra more and more, and through it all she heard 
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repeated her mother* s words, " I knew this man years 
ago ! " The clock seemed to take up the sentence 
and to tick it out after her. " I-knew-this-man-years- 
ago." — ^And even in after years, a close, musty atmos- 
phere like this always brought back to her that very 
room and the old sick feeling, and the clock chiming 
in, " I-knew-this-man-years-ago." 

When Pedro returned he had a woollen cap on his 
head, and an old-fashioned cloak, with a stiff collar 
reaching to his ears, wrapped around him. 

" I am ready now," said he, drawing on a pair of 
mittens, as though it were the dead of winter. " But 
we must not forget the cloak, for — for," — said he, turn- 
ing round, and looking first at Petra and then at 
Gunlaug. The latter took up the cloak which lay on 
an arm-chair and threw it around Petra. The musty 
smell of the garment affected her so strongly, that she 
was forced to entreat for fresh air. Her mother saw 
that she was ill and opened a window, and then, as 
quickly as possible, led her into the garden, where she 
breathed in a few long draughts of the clear autumn 
air. 

"Where am I to go?" asked she, on recovering 
herself. 

" To Bergen," replied her mother, buttoning the 
child's cloak about her. " It is a large town, and no 
one knows you there." Petra was now ready to go, 
and they passed through the garden, her mother re- 
maining by the gate. " You will have one hundred 
rix-dollars to take with you ; if you should meet witli 
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mishaps, you will have a little money. This man is 
going to lend it to you." 

"To give it! to give it!" whispered Pedro, as he 
passed along by them into the street. 

" To lend it to you," repeated her mother, as if he 
had not spoken. " I will repay him." 

Then taking a handkerchief from about her neck, 
she tied it around her daughter's, saying, 

" As soon as you find yourself doing well, you are 
to write, but not before ! " 

" Mother ! " 

" And now he will row you out to the vessel lying 
in the harbor." 

" God pity me, mother ! " 

" Now I am ready ; I can go no further with you." 

"Mother, mother !" 

" God bless you ! " 

" Mother ! Forgive me, mother ! " 

" And do not take cold out at sea." 

She gently thrust her out the garden gate and shut 
it behind her. 

Petra stood outside, looking up at the closed gate. 
She felt her wretchedness and loneliness in all the in- 
tensity of which a human being is capable, but at that 
very moment hope sprang suddenly up within her 
bosom, and faith was strong even in her banishment, 
persecution, and tears. Like the lightning which shoots 
from the cloud, lighting up in an instant all surround- 
ing objects with its sublime splendor, only again to 
lose itself in obscurity, so these hopes, for a moment, 
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beamed brightly within her — but when she again look- 
ed up, she was once more in the darkness of night. 

On she went through the deserted streets of the lit- 
tle town, past the gardens, now bare of foliage, and 
the closed houses where lights were no longer burning, 
and followed slowly and in silence her guide, who, bent 
as he was, and almost concealed by his huge boots 
and great cloak, seemed a headless man, as he plod- 
ded steadily on before her. They came to the path 
where the dry foliage again crackled beneath their 
feet ; the spectre- like boughs seemed to stretch out 
their arms and grasp the air and follow them close. 
They crept over the mountain and down to the yellow 
boat-house, where the boat lay ; Le entered, and first 
bailing out the water, rowed her along the land, which 
seemed a black mass over which the dark sky was 
brooding. Fields, houses, forest, and mountains, all 
seemed utterly blotted out ; not an object could she 
distinguish, though she had had them before her eyes 
every day since childhood. The landscape had shrunk 
away from her, like the town itself, like her fellow- 
creatures on this night when she was driven forth, with 
none to bid her farewell. Upon the vessel, which lay 
at anchor near the shore, waiting for the morning 
breeze, a man was pacing upland down. On perceiving 
the new-comers, over the side of the vessel, he lowered 
a ladder and offered his hand to help them on board. 
He then made a signal for the captain, who immediate- 
ly came on deck. Petra was acquainted with the lat- 
ter, as well as with the sailor, and the others on the 
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vessel ; but without an inquiry or an expression of 
sympathy, and as though such affairs were common, 
they gave her all needful information, telling her where 
she should sleep, what she should do, and to whom 
she should apply if she were sick or wanted anything. 
Sick, indeed, she was, the moment she entered the 
cabin, and so, immediately after changing lier attire, 
she went on deck. She smelt chocolate cooking, and 
all at once became very hungry and almost ravenous. 
But at this moment the same man who had aided her 
aboard, suddenly came up from the galley bringing 
with him a whole bowl of chocolate, together with 
rolls ; these had been ordered to be prepared for her, 
by her mother. While she was eating and drinking, 
he told her that the latter had sent her trunk on board 
with her best dresses, and with linen, and stockings, 
besides eatables and other nice things. On hearing 
this, the image of her mother came before her in an 
almost sublime light, as never before, and through 
the whole course of her life it never left her. As she 
thought of this, she made a sad and prayerful vow, 
that she would some day repay her for all the sorrow 
she had caused her. 

Pedro Ohlsen sat beside her when she sat down, and 
walked beside her when she walked, ever anxious not 
to get in her way, and for that very reason always 
doing* it, for the deck of the vessel was covered 
with bales of goods. She could see nothing of his 
face but his large nose and eyes, nor these distinctly. 
Some weight seemed resting upon his mind, some- 
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thing which he longed to tell her, but lacked courage 
to do so. He would sigh, sit down, stand up, walk 
around her and then sit down again, but he could not 
utter a word, and she, too, maintained a persistent 
silence. At last he appeared to relinquish the idea 
of making a disclosure, and finally drew out a huge 
leather pocket-book, saying in a whisper — 

" This contains one hundred rix-dollars and a trifle 
over." She extended her hand from under her cloak, 
and in so doing, she came so near his face that she 
saw his eyes fixed upon hers and shining in tears. For 
with her he was indeed losing all that was left to his 
blasted life, all that had made his existence of any 
worth. Gladly would he have spoken a word which 
might awaken a loving thought when, ere long, per- 
haps, he should be no more. But conversation was 
forbidden him by her mother ; he would indeed have 
disregarded the prohibition, but no opportunity offered 
and Petra lent him no assistance. She was too much 
fatigued ; moreover, she could not rid herself of the 
thought that he had been the cause of the commission 
of her first offence against • her mother. Already she 
felt an aversion toward him, and this increased rather 
than diminished the longer he sat beside her, for 
under fatigue one is always easily fretted. The poor 
man seemed to feel this, and being now obliged to 
take leave, he drew his gaunt hand from beneath his 
cloak and whispered " Farewell." She placed hei 
warm hand in his and both arose. 

" I thank you ! Give mother my love ! " she said, 
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in a low voice. With a deep sigh, and with heartfelt 
sobs, he dropped her han^i and quietly descended the 
ladder. 

She went to the ship's side and he looked up. He 
greeted her once more, sat down in the boat, and slowly 
rowed back to land. She watched him until he had 
disappeared in the distance, and then went into the 
cabin. So fatigued was she that she could scarcely 
stand, and hardly had her head touched the pillow, and 
she herself repeated the first three petitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, when she fell asleep. 

All this while her mother was seated near the boat- 
house on the bank. She had slowly followed Pedro 
and her daughter the whole distance, and the instant 
they had pushed oflf from land, she had sat down on 
this spot. From this very place, in bygone days, 
Pedro Ohlsen had often helped her into the boat ; 
though long, long ago, this moment brought it freshly 
to her mind. 

Seeing him return alone, she rose and left, for her 
daughter, she knew, had reached the ship in safety. 
She did not go home, but out into the fields. Though 
the darkness was intense, she succeeded in striking 
the path across the mountains, and on she went. 

For a whole month her house stood empty ; she 
would not return until she had received favorable 
tidings from her daughter. 

During this time, however, a revulsion of feeling 
took place among her neighbors. Base natures take 
pleasure in any available opportunity of joining in the 
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persecution of stronger ones, but only while a spirit 
of resistance is excited. On seeing the abuse taken 
with composure, they feel ashamed, and blame those 
who would cast another stone. The towns-people 
had, at heart, revelled in the anticipation of hearing 
Gunlaug*s strong voice storming ajt them ; they had 
supposed she would call the sailors to her aid, and 
that a general street fight would ensue. But as 
she remained invisible, the rage of the mob, on 
the third evening, knew no bounds. They declared 
they would break into the house, turn the two women 
into the street, and banish them from the town. The 
windows shattered the previous night were still un- 
repaired, and through these, amid the shouts of the 
crowd, two men broke in to open the door. The 
mob then poured in. They explored every room 
above and below ; burst in the doors, destroyed ever}'^- 
thing that came in their way, and hunted in every 
comer from garret to cellar for Gunlaug and her 
daughter. But no one was to be found. At the dis- 
covery, the tumult died away in instantaneous silence. 
Those within the house, one after another, silently 
left it, and lost themselves in the crowd. Shortly 
after, the space before the house was deserted. 

Before long some of the towns-people were heard 
to say that the conduct of the neighbors toward two 
such unprotected women had been very unbecoming. 
So long was the subject discussed, that at last the 
unanimous conviction prevailed, that, whatever crimes 
rested at the Fisher-Maiden's door, Gunlaug was inno- 
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cent. She had therefore been the victim of gross in- 
justice. Her absence had been seriously felt; 
drunken brawls and tumults began to be the order of 
the day; in Gunlaug the town had lost its police. 
Her neighbors longed once more to see her tall form 
in her doorway, a^ of old, and especially the sailors 
felt her loss. "There was no house like Gunlaug's." 
they said. " From her each met the treatment which 
was his due, each had his own proper place in her 
confidence, and her aid was ready in time of need." 
Captains, and crews, fathers, and mothers, none had re- 
alized her worth until they had lost her. Consequently, 
when there was a sudden report that Gunlaug had 
been seen in her house, cooking as of old, it was 
greeted with general delight. Every one must needs 
go and see for himself whether it was really true that 
the windows had been mended, the front door re- 
paired, and that smoke was coming from the chimney. 
Yes, so it was ! She was really there. The neigh- 
bors went stealing along the opposite side of the walk, 
the better to view the house ; there she sat before the 
fireplace. She did not look up, still less glance out 
of the window ; her eyes followed her hands, and her 
hands kept at work. She had come back to make up 
her losses, and to earn, first of all, the hundred rix- 
doUars to be paid to Pedro Ohlsen. The neighbors 
at first contented themselves with observations from 
"without ; an uneasy conscience kept them from going 
in. Gradually, however, callers began to come, led 
on by some of the kind, good mothers of the neigh- 
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boring families. But they had no opportunity of 
touching on any other than business subjects ; Gun- 
laug's manner forbade it. Then came the fishermen, 
followed by the trades-people ; then the sea-captains, 
and finally, the next Sunday, the sailors themselves 
niade their appearance. It must have been by agree- 
ment, for toward evening the house became suddenly 
so crowded, that not only were both rooms full, but 
the tables and chairs, which usually stood in the garden 
during the summer, were brought in and placed in the 
hall, kitchen, and back-room. No one, looking at 
these people, could have guessed the feelings which 
moved them. The moment they crossed her thresh- 
old, Gunlaug had regained her silent sway ; and the 
quiet composure with which she waited upon each, 
repressed all questions or any expressions of pleasure 
at her return. She was unchanged, save that her hair 
had turned gray, and that her manner was rather 
more quiet. But by degrees, as the spirits of the sea- 
men rose, they could restrain themselves no longer, and 
whenever she and the servant were absent from the 
room, they loudly called upon a boatman named 
Knud, who had always been her favorite, to drink her 
health when she returned. 

A few more glasses at last supplied the needful 
courage, and as she came back into the room for the 
emptied tankards, he rose. 

"It's a right good thing," said he, " that we've Gun- 
laug back again once more ! For there isn't the least 
doubt that — that — that if s a right good thing that she's 

7 
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back ! " The rest thought he had spoken much to 
the point, as they got on their feet and shouted, " By 
Jove, it's a right good thing ! " and the men in the 
hall, kitchen, and other rooms, rose too, and came 
pouring in to join in the applause. The boatman 
handed her a glass, and shouted " Hurrah ! " where- 
upon two rousing cheers arose, fit to raise the roof. 
By-and-by one declared that she had been shamefully 
wronged, and another confirmed the assertion with an 
oath, and, at last, the whole crowd of guests began 
violently to swear that it had been a foul injustice, and 
then vented curses on the perpetrators. 

"You deserve my thanks," Gunlaug said, when 
silence was at last restored, for they were very anx- 
ious for a word from her; "but," added she, as she 
went on gathering up the empty glasses and flagons, 
"as long as I myself did not touch upon the subject, 
you might have let it rest, also ; " and taking as much 
as she could carry, she left the room and returned for 
the remainder. From that hour her sway was undis- 
puted. 




CHAPTER VII. 

TOWARD dusk, the following evening, the ship 
which bore Petra anchored in the harbor of 
Bergen. Half dizzy from sea-sickness, she was taken 
in the captain's gig through the shipping to the pier, 
which was thronged by fishermen, peasants, and rag- 
ged urchins. After forcing their way through the 
crowd, she and the captain at last arrived at a neat 
cottage, where, upon the kind man's request, an old 
woman cordially received her. She was hungry and 
tired, and here she could eat and sleep. Fresh and 
cheery, she awoke the next morning to hear new voices 
and a new dialect around her. On drawing the win- 
dow-curtains, she saw a landscape, people and town, 
all strange and new. She herself had been trans- 
fomied ; so, at least, it appeared to her, as she stood 
before the glass ; the face she saw was not the old 
one. True, she could not tell where the difference 
lay ; she did not know that upon persons of her age, 
trouble and sorrow produce a refining and spiritual- 
izing effect. But the sight vividly recalled to her 
mind the nights she had recently passed through, and 
a tremor ran over her. So she hastened to make her- 
self ready to go down stairs, prepared for all the nov- 
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elty which awaited her. There she found her hostess, 
as well as several other ladies, who, after surveying 
her from head to foot, proffered their friendly services, 
and began by taking her on a walk through the town. 
She wished to avail herself of this opportunity to make 
a few purchases, and therefore hastened up to her lit 
tie room for her pocket-book. As it looked so thick 
and unshapely, she was ashamed to take it down stairs, 
and opened it to put the money in her pocket. To 
her surprise, instead of one hundred rix-doUars, it con- 
tained three hundred. Thus Pedro Ohlsen had again 
given her money without her mother's consent or 
knowledge. So little was she acquainted with its value, 
that the amount did not at all startle her, nor, conse- 
quently, did she give a second thought to the mo- 
tive prompting such liberality. In place of a letter 
filled with expressions of grateful delight, and inqui- 
ries indicating where her suspicions rested, Pedro Ohl- 
sen merely received for perusal a letter addressed to 
Gunlaug, in which her daughter, with ill-concealed 
annoyance, betrayed her benefactor, and inquired 
what she should do with the gift thus clandestinely 
made her. 

Her impressions of the place were such as grand 
scenery alone can produce. She could not rid her- 
self of the feeling that the mountains were so near as 
to be dangerous. She felt a contracted sensation 
when she looked up to them, and an impulse to stretch 
out her hand to touch the cliffs. She sometimes felt 
shut out from all access to the outer world. There 
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the rocks stood, sunless and dark. Dense clouds 
hung over them, or were driven along above their sum- 
mits. There was an incessant alternation of wind 
and rain, which came from the mountains and passed 
on over the town, far into the distance. Those 
around her, however, had no such oppressed feeling, 
and she soon felt at home. With them, occupation 
had a freedom, an ease and pleasure, such as she had 
never known, and which the sorrow she had gone 
through rendered pleasant and refreshing. At table 
the next day, happening to remark that she always 
enjoyed herself most in a crowd, she was told she must 
go to the theatre, where, in a single building, she 
would find hundreds of people. She hailed the propo- 
sition with delight ; a ticket was bought, the theatre 
was near by, and at the time of opening she was taken 
thither. She was shown to a seat in the first tier of 
the gallery, and there she sat in the dazzling illumina- 
tion, hundreds of happy people about her, and sur- 
rounded by brilliant colors, while the hum of voices on 
every side seemed to her like the dashing of the waves, 
Petra had no idea what she was to see here. In- 
deed, all she knew was what Oedegaard had told her, 
and what she had chanced to hear from others. But 
of the theatre Oedegaard had never spoken. The 
sailors had merely talked of one where wild beasts 
were exhibited and feats of horsemanship performed, 
and the boys never thought of speaking about acting, 
even had they heard anything on the subject, at school. 
For her little town had no theatre, nor any building 
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whatever for theatrical purposes. Travelling mena- 
geries, rope-dancers, and harlequins used to exhibit 
either in booths or in the open air. So ignorant was 
she, that she did not even know what questions she 
should ask, to obtain information. She sat lost in ex- 
pectation, looking to see camels or asses, or some 
such wonderful show. Filled with this idea, she began 
gradually to imagine the faces of animals in every 
countenance around her ; dogs, fishes, cats and mice, 
and even this amused her. Meanwhile, unnoticed by 
her, the orchestra had come in. The overture open- 
ed by a short, sharp, stormy burst of tymbals, drums, 
trombones, and horns, and she jumped up, startled. 
Never in all her life had she heard more than a couple 
of violins, with perhaps a flute, played at the same 
time. Such enchanting sounds drove the color from 
her cheeks ; she felt as if a dark heavy sea had swept 
over her, and she was half afraid of what should fol- 
low. This might excite her still more, and yet she did 
not wish for the end. Soon, softer harmonies arose, 
opening vistas never conceived of before ; melodies 
lulled her into dreams and bore her heavenward on 
their pinions. Life and joyous animation seemed to 
fill the air she breathed. Upward the creatures of her 
imagination seemed to rise, in slow and gentle motion, 
again to fall to earth : once more the storm gathers, 
one more outburst of furious passion and then all is 
darkness. Every sound seemed lost in the thunders 
of r. cataract But now a single note is heard. It is 
a bird's song from out the wet foliage beneath the 
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precipice. Sadly and timidly he began, but his song 
cleared the air, and a few beams of light burst forth 
through the clouds, and once more that long blue vista 
is filled with its wonderful play of imagery. A gentle 
peace ensues ; the exultant throngs seem to fall farther 
and farther into the distance ; naught is visible save 
the sunbeams which stream through the air ; naught 
save the sun throughout this immerse waste. All is 
light and quiet, and in this blissful state she was lost 
in dreams. When the music ceased, she involuntarily 
rose ; the dream was over. But, wonderful ! The beau- 
tifully painted wall, just before her, has risen to the 
ceiling. She stood in a church, a church with pillars 
and arches, where, amidst ceremonial pomp, an organ 
was pealing. People entered and walked about in a 
garb strange to her. They began to talk, to talk in 
church, and in a language she did not understand. 
And behind her, too, she heard voices. What did it 
mean ? 

" Sit down ! " said they ; but the church had no 
seats, and the two persons then remained quietly 
standing. The longer she watched them, the more 
clearly she recognized the attire as that she had seen 
in a picture of St. Olaf. Then she heard them utter 
the saint's name. 

" Sit down ! " again cried voices behind her. " Down, 
down ! " others re-echoed. 

** Perhaps something is to be seen back there too," 
thought Petra, turning quickly. A sea of angry faces, 
some with a threatening expression, met her gaze 
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" There must be something wrong," thought Petra, 
about to leave ; but an old lady near her lightly 
touched her dress. 

"Why do you not sit down?" whispered She. 
"People behind you cannot see." So down she 
quickly sat. " Of course," thought she, " that down 
there is the theatre, and we are looking at it ; — the 
theatre," she repeated, as if to arouse herself to there- 
aUty. Again she looked toward the church, but, tiy as 
she might, she could not understand the speaker. Not 
until she discovered him to be a handsome young 
man, did she catch a word now and then ; but when she 
heard him speak of love, and saw that he himself was 
in love, she understood almost all. The entrance of 
a third person then attracted her attention. From 
pictures she had seen, she knew he must be a monk. 
She had always wished so much to see one ! How 
softly the friar stepped, and how quiet he was ! Ah, 
he must indeed be a pious. God-fearing man. He spoke 
so slowly and distinctly that she understood every 
word. But all at once he turned around and said the 
very reverse of what he had just uttered. Good 
heavens ! he is a villain ; the expression of his coun- 
tenance at this moment shows it. Why does the 
handsome young man not see this ? at least he must 
have heard what he said ! 

" He is deceiving you ! " she whispered, half aloud, 
transported by the scene. 

" Hush ! " said the old lady. 

No ; the young man had not heard him ; he "with 
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draws, reposing a dangerous confidence in the monk. 
They all go away, and an old man enters alone. 
What does it mean ? His voice seems like the young 
man's, and yet it is not he. Look ! look ! there goes 
a shining procession of young girls clad in white ; 
they march slowly along, two by two, through the 
church. She watched for them long after they had pass- 
ed out, for the sight revived a memory^of her childhood. 
One winter she had gone with her mother over the 
mountains. As*they walked through the newly-fallen 
snow, they accidentally startled a number of ptarmigans, 
which rose suddenly and filled the air. They were 
white, and white were the snow and the forest ; and 
for some time afterward all the creatures of her im- 
agination were white. So it was now. 

But here one of the white-robed young girls ad- 
vances, holding a cross in her hand. She kneels ; the 
old man also kneels, and she now addresses him. He 
brings her a letter, with a message from abroad ; he 
takes it out, and it is evidently from one she loves. 
What a beautiful scene ! Here all love one another ! 
She opens the letter, but it is not a letter — ^it breathes 
music ! Ah, look ! the letter means himself The 
old man is the youth, and he it. is whom she loves ! 
They embrace ; good heavens ! their lips meet ! Pe- 
tra felt her face glowing and hid it in her hands. The 
play goes on. Hark ! he tells her they must marry 
forthwith, and she smilingly pulls his beard, and tells 
him he has become a barbarian, and he says that she 
has grown so beautiful. He gives her a ring, and 
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promises her a purple mantle, and a velvet robe, 
with a girdle, and shoes of gold. Apparently very 
happy, he takes leave of her and goes to the king to 
speak of their union. His bride gazes after him with 
a beaming countenance ; but as she turns back with- 
out him, the place seems so empty ! 

And now the wall once more slides quickly down. 
Can it all be over, and yet it has just begun ? said 
she to herself, and with burning cheeks she turned to 
the old lady. " Is it all over ? " she inquired. 

" No, my child ; this is the first act, and four more 
like it are to follow ; four entire acts," repeated she 
with a sigh. 

" All just like this ? " asked Petra. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Do the same people come back again, and we see 
the rest?" 

" You can never have been in a theatre before ? " 

" No." 

" Well, there are a good many towns, to be sure, 
without theatres ; they cost so much." 

" But what does it all mean ? " asked Petra, with an 
eagerness which could hardly await a reply. " Who 
are these people ? " 

" It is Naso's company, and a very celebrated one 
it is. The actors are of the first class." 

" Did he make it all up himself, or what is it really 
about ? Pray tell me." 

" My dear child, do you not know what a play is ? 
Where did you come from?" But the inquiry re- 
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minded Petra of her disgrace and flight ; she became 
silent, and ceased her questions. 

The second act now opened, and a king made his 
appearance. Yes, her eyes really beheld a king ! 
She heard nothing he said, nor did she hear to whom 
he was speaking ; she was gazing at his gestures, his 
countenance, his attire. She was still absorbed when 
the young man entered, and then they all went to 
fetch the bride. And now Petra must again wait. 

" Do you not think the acting remarkably fine ? " 
said the old lady, between the acts. 

" Acting, acting ! " replied Petra, with a look o^ 
surprise. " What do you mean ? " 

She did not notice that the eyes of all those near 
her were fixed upon her ; they had desired the old 
lady to ask the question. She did not even hear them 
laugh at her. 

" Why, they do not talk as we do ! " said she, re- 
ceiving no reply. 

" Of course not, they are Danes," responded the 
old lady, beginning to laugh. Petra at last saw that 
her repeated inquiries amused the ladies, and resolv- 
ing to speak no more, she fixed her eyes upon the 
curtain. 

When it again rose she was delighted to see an 
archbishop. Now, as before, she was so lost in the 
sight, that she heard not a word he uttered. Music, 
soft music, was now audible in the far distance ; nearer 
and nearer it came. Female voices were singing, 
accompanied by the tones of a flute and violins, and 
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at last the notes of a third instrument were heard. It 
was not a guitar, yet it sounded like many such 
touched in unison, only the notes were softer, fuller, 
and in a loftier strain. The entire harmony poured 
forth like one long wave, and as if all were but a 
blending of coloring. The procession now came on. 
It consisted of light-bearded soldiery, choristers bear- 
ing censers, and monks with torches. The king 
wore a crown, and the bridegroom, arrayed in white, 
was at his side. They were followed by the same 
white-robed maidens, strewing flowers in their path. 
Music preceded the bride, who was attired in white 
silk, and wore a red wreath. Near her walked a tall 
woman in a purple gown, trimmed with golden 
crowns. Her head was adorned with a small spark- 
ling coronet. That must be the queen ! The whole 
church was filled with the music and the brilliancy of 
coloring. All that followed, from the moment the 
groom escorted the bride to the stool set apart where 
they knelt, the whole train themselves bowing the 
knee as she did so, until the instant the archbishop 
and his brethren appeared, had the same burden, rung 
in changeful harmony. 

But the moment the ceremony was to take place, 
the archbishop threw his crosier suddenly into the air, 
and forbade the bans. Their union was against the 
Word of God ; here on earth they must not share each 
other's life. Heaven pity her— the bride sank on the 
ground, and with a heart-rending cry, Petra, who had 
risen, likewise fell. 
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" Water ! a glass of water ! " exclaimed those around 
her. 

" She does not want it !" replied the old lady. ** She 
has not fainted, and she needs no water." 

"She needs no water!" repeated the others. 
"Quiet!" 

" Quiet ! " was now heard in the parquet. " Quiet 
up in the gallery ! " 

" Quiet ! " repeated those above. 
** You must not lay the matter so much to heart," 
whispered the old lady. "It is all fiction and sheer 
nonsense, though Madame Naso does indeed act re- 
markably well." 

" Hush," now exclaimed Petra herself. She was 
already following the performance with new interest. 
The diabolical monk had entered with a sword, and 
the two lovers were forced to hold a handkerchief 
while he severed it in twain ; severed it as the church 
severs, as grief severs, as the sword above the gate of 
Paradise severed when man fell ! Tearful women re- 
moved the rosy bridal wreath and replaced it with a 
white one ; this doomed her for life to the cloister. He 
whose she was in time and eternity, should know that 
she lived, but was lost to him ; that she was dwelling 
within convent walls, yet he must never see her. 
How heart-rending the farewell they uttered ! Earth 
presented no deeper misery ! 

" Do not be so foolish, for Heaven's sake," exclaimed 
the old lady as the curtain fell ; "it is no one but Ma- 
dame Naso, the manager's wife." Petra opened her 
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eyes and stared at the speaker ; she thought her mad ; 
and as the latter had for some time supposed Petra 
to be so, they continued to cast furtive glances at 
each other, but did not speak. 

The curtain once more rose, but Petra was unable 
to follow the performance. She could see nothing 
but the bride within the convent walls, and the bride- 
groom standing without, both in one long night of 
despair. She bore their griefs and offered up their 
prayers, but had no thought for what was passing be- 
fore her eyes. When she came to herself, tlie stage 
was empty ; an ominous silence reigned. The chiu-ch 
grew larger, the clock was heard striking the hoiu: of 
twelve, peals of thunder rolled along beneath the 
vaulted roof; the walls tremble and, wrapped in 
grave-clothes, St. Olaf rose from his tomb. Tall and 
awful, a spear in his hand, he stepped along. The sen- 
tinels fled, the thunder rolled, and, pierced by the 
spear, the monk fell. Once more all was enveloped 
in darkness, and the apparition sank into the earth ; 
like a heap of ashes, struck by lightning, the monk 
lay upon the ground. 

Unconsciously to herself, Petra had seized the old 
lady's arm, and grasped it so convulsively that the 
latter violently started. 

"Why, my dear child," said she quickly, noticing 
that Petra grew paler and paler, "it is no one but 
Mr. Knudsen. This is his only part, because his 
voice is so poor." 

" No, no, no, no, I saw flames burst forth around him,** 
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said Petra, " and the whole church shake beneath his 
tread ! " 

" The deuce take you, be quiet ! " was heard from 
several quarters. 

" If she can't keep quiet, put her out." 

" Quiet up there ! " cried the jferquet. 

" Quiet ! " replied the gallery. 

Petra crouched down to escape observation ; but 
she immediately forgot all that was passing about her, 
for look ! there are the lovers again. The lightning 
has opened their way ; they are about to fly ; they 
have met once more, and they fall into each other's 
arms. God in Heaven protect them ! 

And now a tumult arises, and shouts are heard, 
mingled with the shrill blasts of trumpets ; the bride- 
groom is torn from the side of his bride. The nation 
struggles for its life. The young man is wounded, and 
with his dying breath he sends a greeting to the absent 
one. Petra does not comprehend what has happened 
until the bride softly enters and sees his corpse ! It 
now seems as if the whole tempest of grief were about 
to launch forth in concentrated power ; but a glance 
dispels it. From the bosom of her dead lover the 
bride looks up to heaven and asks that she, too, may 
die. At her glance the skies throw wide their gates ! 
Radiant beams stream down — the nuptial hall is above ; 
let the bride enter ! Ah, yes, she sees the heavens 
already open ; her eyes shine with a peace like that 
upon the mountain-tops. Their eyelids now close ; a 
Higher Power has ended the contest, and her fidelity 
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has won a celestial crown. She is with her lover in 
heaven.* 

Petra kept her seat some time after the conclusion 
of the play. Her faith had been strengthened, and a 
sense of the heroic filled her soul. The grovelling 
things of earth were^ut beneath her feet, and she rose 
superior to fear and pain. She had a smile for all, for 
in all she saw her brethren. The spirit of evil, which 
divides man from man, lay smitten beneath the light- 
ning stroke. All who saw her were smiling at her — 
she was the person who, during the play, had acted so 
foolishly. But in those smiles she saw only the reflec- 
tion of the victory she had gained in her own heart. 
Under the delusion that they were prompted by the 
same joy she herself felt, she returned them with such a 
radiant expression, that the rest now smiled to see her 
smile. She passed down the broad steps between the 
people, who drew back to allow her egress, and who re- 
turned joy for her joy and beauty for the beauty which 
beamed upon them. There are times in our life when 
our souls shine forth in such power that unconsciously 
to ourselves they light up everything around us. 

Reaching home, she knew not how, she inquired 
what it all meant. There were several present who 
understood her, and who were able to give her an ex- 
planation. When she finally fully comprehended what 
a drama was, and what great actors could do, she said, 
as she drew herself up, 

■^ The play described above is Oehlenschlager's Axel und 
Valborg^ 
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" This is the grandest calling upon earth ! It shall 
be mine ! " 

To the surprise of all, she again threw on her cloak 
and went out. She longed to be in the open air and 
alone. She hastened through the town, and, though a 
strong wind was blowing, she passed along to a point 
of land near by, which projected into the sea. The 
waters were turbulent below ; the town itself, on both 
sides of the inlet, lay wrapped in a light fog ; behind 
this, countless numbers of lights mingled their beams, 
but could only shine through the fog, which they were 
unable to dispel. This was the image of her soul. 
The hollow sound in the dense darkness beneath her 
feet proclaimed that there lay an unfathomable abyss. 
Should she sink below, or should she rise above and 
shine where others shone ? " Why had she never be- 
fore felt this ? ". she asked. " Because she had suf- 
fered herself to be ruled by the present moment," was 
the reply she returned. But now she felt that the 
present moment would be ruled by her. She saw 
it now. Hers were as many moments as shone 
twinkling lights yonder, and she prayed God that He 
would assist her to make each one radiant in uses, 
that so His love might have kindled no light in vain. 

She rose, for an icy cold wind was blowing from 
the sea. Her dreams were over, and a firm resolve 
filled her breast. She walked homeward, and this 
time she knew what she was to do. 



The following day found her at the manager's door. 

8 
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She heard a violent altercation within ; one of the 
voices seemed Hke that of the stage heroine of yes- 
terday. The tone, it is true, was different, yet it 
thrilled Petra. She waited long, but with no prospect 
that the wrangling would cease ; at last she knocked. 

" Come in ! " cried a man, in an angry tone. 

" Oh ! " screamed a female voice ; and as Petra 
opened the door she saw a flying form with dishevel- 
led hair, and wearing a petticoat and night-gown, dis- 
appear through a side-door. The manager, a tall 
man, with angry eyes, which he hastened to conceal 
behind a pair of gold spectacles, was pacing back and 
forth in evident excitement. His long nose was the 
predominant feature of his countenance, and for its 
benefit all the others seemed to have been created. 
His eyes peered out like a brace of guns from behind 
the ramparts ; his mouth seemed the moat, while his 
forehead was a slight bridge thrown from the ramparts 
to the forest, or breastworks. 

" What do you want ? " he inquired, in an imperious 
and petulant tone. " Are you the girl who wishes to 
join the chorus ? " he hastily added. 
' " Chorus ! what is that ? " 

" What ; you do not know what the chorus is ? 
What do you want then, eh ? *' 

" I want to become an actress." 

" You do, do you ? And yet you do not know 
what the chorus is. Of course you speak the dialect, 
eh?" 

" Dialect 1 What is that ? " 



J 
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" You do not know that either, eh ? and yet you want 
to become an actress ! Well, that is a really Norwe- 
gian style. Dialect means that you do not speak as 
we do." 

•* Yes, but I have been practising all the moniing." 

" You have, eh ? Well, let us hear you ! " 

Petra gravely struck an attitude, and, imitating the 
bride of yesterday, recited a passage she recollected, 
but with the regular Norwegian twang. 

" Why the deuce do you come here to ridicule my 
wife ? " 

A peal of laughter was heard in the adjoining room, 
whereupon the manager opened the door, and without 
seeming in the least to remember their mortal quar- 
rel, called out, " Here is a Norwegian hussy who is 
trying to caricature you. Come and see ! " 

A female head, with black and disordered hair, 
dark eyes, and wide mouth, looked in and laughed. 
Petra hastened toward the lady \ it must certainly be 
the bride ; no, thought she, coming nearer — her mother. 

" I do not know," said she, surveying her, "whether 
you are the bride herself, or her mother ; " whereupon 
the manager too laughed. The head was withdrawn, 
but the laughing in the next room continued. Petra' s 
embarrassment was so vividly depicted on her coun- 
tenance, and was so evident in her manner, that it 
excited the manager's attention. He looked at her 
for a while over his glasses, and then taking up a book, 
as if nothing had happened, said : 

" Come here, my child^ and let me hear you read ! 
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But read as you are accustomed to speak." She im- 
mediately did so. 

" No, no ; that is not right. Listen to me." He 
then read her a few passages, after which she read 
them herself, precisely imitating him. 

"Why the deuce do you not read with the Nor- 
wegian accent ? Read with the Norwegian accent ! " 
and Petra again read, but the same as before. 

" Do you understand me ? Are you stupid ? " 

After renewed attempts he took away the book and 
handed her another. " Here," said he, in a milder 
tone, " is something in just the opposite style ; it is 
comedy. Read this ! " 

Petra again began to read, but with the same result, 
until the manager grew impatient, and exclaimed, 
" No, no, no, stop, for Heaven's sake ! What in the 
world could you do on the stage ? What the deuce 
do you want to act ? " 

" The play I saw yesterday." 

" Oh, of course ; to be sure ! Well, what then, eh ? " 

" I thought it so beautiful, last night," said she, 
blushing ; " but to-day I have been thinking that the 
play would be improved if it ended well, and so I 
would alter it." 

" Eh, eh, that is what you want, is it ? There is 
nothing to prevent, to be sure, for the author is dead. 
He, of course, is no longer up with the times, and 
though you can neither read nor write, you are going to 
improve his works ! Well, that is really Norwegian ! " 

Petra did not understand, a word he said : but she 
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well comprehended that she was not gaining her point, 
and began to feel uneasy. 

" Well ? " asked she, in a low tone, " may I play ? " 

" Heaven forbid that I should hinder you ! " said 
he, in a sneering tone. " I beg that you will do me the 
honor ! Listen," said he, changing his tone and step- 
ping near her, "you know just as much about the 
drama as a cat. You are devoid of talent in both 
comedy and tragedy. I have tried you in both. 
Because you have a pretty face and figure, people 
have probably put it into your head that you would 
make a better actress than my wife. O yes, of course ; 
for that reason you want to make your d^but in the 
finest play of my repertoire, and rewrite it to begin 
with. Well, well, that's like the Norwegians ! They 
can do everything ! " 

Petra*s forebodings increased, and she gasped for 
breath. 

" Will you really not permit it ? " she finally ven- 
tured to whisper. 

After his last remark, the manager had remained 
standing at the window, looking down the street, and 
supposed that Petra had of course withdrawn. He 
turned around in surprise, but on observing her agi- 
tation, and the remarkable strength her whole manner 
displayed, he paused for a moment, and then abruptly 
seizing the book, 

"Take this piece," said he, in a tone which re« 
deemed his previous remarks. " Read it more slowly 
Just let me hear your voice ! Begin ! " 
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But she could not ; her tears dimmed the letters. 

" Now don't be frightened," he said, kindly. 

At last she commenced, but in a cold and spiritless 
manner. Once more he entreated her to read with 
more feeling, but this made the matter worse. " I 
have tried you in every possible manner," said he, 
quietly taking the book from her hand, " so that I 
have no responsibility to bear. I assure you, my 
dear child, I might just as well set my boot upon the 
stage, as yourself. Both would produce the same 
effect, and a very remarkable one, indeed. And now, 
enough of this ! " 

But Petra, summoning up the little strength left her, 
ventured once more to plead. ** I understand it, I 
think," said she, " if I only " 

" Oh, of course ! " he interrupted, " any pack of 
fishermen are better judges than ourselves ! The 
Norwegians are the most enlightened people in the 
world ! Leave me now, or I will go myself ! " 

She turned toward the door and burst into tears. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed he, her violent emotion 
suggesting an idea to his mind. " Is it possible that 
you are the girl who made such a disturbance in the 
theatre last night ? " 

With burning cheeks Petra turned and looked at 
him. 

" Aha, of course you are ; I know you now ; you 
are the Fisher-Maiden. At the close of yesterday's 
perfonnance I met a gentleman from your town, who 
knows you well. This is why you are so devoted to 
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the theatre, eh ? you want to try your arts there, do 
you ? I understand. But my theatre, allow me to 
say, is a respectable establishment, and any attempts 
at improvenfent I beg leave to decline. Go now ; I 
say, go ! " 

Petra hastened down the stairs and out into the 
street, sobbing as she went, and, still sobbing and run- 
ning, she pressed through the crowd. It was very 
natural, however, that a lady running through the 
street in broad daylight and in tears, should attract 
much attention. People stopped, the boys ran after 
her, and the crowd grew larger and larger. In the 
noise behind her Petra heard the tumult of those 
nights she had spent shut up in her little attic cham- 
ber. She saw the faces in the air, and hastened on. 
But as the din increased, the recollection grew 
stronger with every step. And when, after having 
reached her dwelling and slammed the door behind 
her, she had arrived in her room, and shut herself 
in, she was forced once more to take refuge in a cor- 
ner to escape the faces. She tried desperately to 
drive them off with her hands, and then, exhausted, 
sank back and wept — and this saved her. 



Toward the evening of the same day, she left the 
town of Bergen and started for the interior, though 
whither she was going she herself did not know. She 
sat in a cabriolet, her trunk strapped behind and serv- 
ing as a seat for the postboy. It rained haxd, and she 
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sat crouched down beneath a huge umbrella, casting 
an uneasy glance now at the mountains above, and 
now over the precipice below. The forest before her 
was a dense mass of fog, and spectres seemed flitting 
back and forth before her. A moment and she had 
entered it, but at every step they advanced, the fog 
constantly retreated. The noise of dashing waters in 
increasing violence augmented the feeling that she 
was in an enchanted region, where everything was 
pregnant with meaning and had some dark and myste- 
rious connection ; a place where mortals were but 
timorous travellers, who had yet to see whether egress 
would be allowed them. The noise came from several 
cascades, swollen into streams by the rainy weather, 
and which now, with heavy violence, were dashing into 
the depths below. The road lay over narrow bridges, 
where Petra saw the waters boiling and foaming in the 
deep hollows below. It soon began to bend and wind 
down the mountain, here and there meeting a spot of 
cultivated land. After passing a couple of turf-thatched 
cottages, standing side by side, it again turned up the 
mountain toward the forest, and the thunder of the 
cataracts. Petra was cold, and wet to the skin, but she 
meant to go on as long as daylight lasted, and to go 
on the following day as well. She must travel further 
into the country, until she found some place where 
she could remain without fear of molestation. The 
Omnipotent Hand, which through fog and storm had 
brought her thus far, would lead her thither. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AMONG the gigantic cliffs of the township of 
Bergen are scattered warm and fruitful valleys, 
which, even late in autumn, nature occasionally favors 
with summer-like afternoons. Though the cattle have 
already been put up for the winter, at the noon-day 
hour they are driven out to pasture. Thus they are 
well fed and become frisky, and when they are driven 
back for the night the scene is a lively one. 

They were now ascending the mountain path ; cows, 
sheep, and goats, lowing and skipping, were turning 
into a large yard as Petra passed. The weather was 
fine ; the long white wooden house, with its large 
windows, was shining in the sunlight. Above the 
buildings towered the mountains, so densely cov- 
ered with fir, birch, white-ash, and wild-cherry tree 
as to afford the house actual warmth. Before the 
main building lay, facing the road, a garden contain- 
ing many cherry, apple, and plum trees, while goose- 
berry and currant bushes grew along the steps. The ' 
whole was overspread by the broad and towering 
tops of several tall old ash trees. Amidst such 
dense foliage the house looked like a nest hidden 
away and inaccessible to aught save the sun. But 
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tliis very retirement awakened in Petra a longing to 
enter, and when she heard that it was a minister's 
home, she hastily seized the reins. 

" Stop," said she, " I wish to enter here ; " and she 
turned toward the garden. 

A couple of Finland dogs rushed furiously at her as 
^he walked up the court-yard, which was a large 
square plot of ground, surrounded by buildings. The 
barn stood directly opposite the main structure, one 
wing of it adjoining the latter, while the other con- 
tained the brewery, wash-house, and laborers' quar- 
ters. The whole coiu-t-yard was filled with cattle 
returning from pasture, and in the midst of these stood 
a lady, rather tall, but slightly built. She wore a 
close-fitting dress, and her head was covered with a 
small silk handkerchief. The goats, white, black, 
brown, and spotted, flocked around her, each one 
wearing a bell, which harmonized with the others. 
She called every goat by name, and had some dainty 
morsels for them in a vessel, which the milkmaid 
constantly replenished. Upon the low steps leading 
from the main building to the court-yard stood the 
minister, with a dish of salt, and before him the cows, 
licking the salt from his hand, and from the flag-stones 
where he had scattered it. Though not tall, he was 
compactly built, ^vich a short neck and low forehead. 
His bushy eyebrows hung over his eyes, which ap- 
peared averse to a straightforward look, but which, 
from time to time, cast bright sidelong glances right 
and left. His thick and closely-cut hair was gray, and 
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stood out in every direction, growing nearly as heavy 
upon his neck as on his head. He wore no cravat, a 
button fastening his collar ; his shirt-bosom was open, 
and exposed his hairy breast. His shirt-sleeves were 
unfastened at the wrist, allowing his linen to fall down 
over his small but muscular hands. Both hands and 
arms were covered with hair. He gave a sharp side- 
glance at the stranger who had left the carriage, and 
was making her way through the goats to the spot 
where his daughter was standing. Their conversation 
could not be heard for the confused din of cattle, 
dogs, and bells. But now both ladies looked toward 
him, and then approached him, the goats following. 
The minister motioned to a herdsboy to drive back the 
cows. 

"Father, this lady is on a journey, and wishes to 
rest a day at our house," explained Signe, his daugh- 
ter, and the pleasing tone of her voice at once 
attracted Petra's attention. 

" She is welcome," replied the pastor ; and handing 
the dish of salt to the herdsboy, he entered his study 
on the right of the front door. Petra followed the 
young lady into the broad, light hall, the postboy 
received his accustomed fee, and Petra's baggage was 
brought into the house. She entered a room off the 
corridor, where she arranged her attire, and immedi- 
ately returned to the hall to be ushered into the family 
sitting-room. 

This was a large, cheerful apartment. Almost the 
entire side facing the garden was glass, and in the 
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middle of this a door, likewise glass. The windows 
were broad and deep, reaching nearly to the floors. 
The window-seats were full of flowers, and the small 
stand that stood near was covered with flower-pots. 
Plants abounded in every direction, and the place of 
curtains was supplied by thick branches of ivy, which 
hung from a flowery hedge above the window, and 
reached to the floor. What with flowers and shrubs out 
doors, against the side of the house, and upon the green- 
sward before her, the house seemed a conservatory in 
the midst of a garden. And yet a moment here, sur- 
rounded by flowers and fragrant odors, sufficed to 
make one lose sight of both, for the objects of special 
attraction were the church, which was seen on an ele- 
vation on the right, and the water which reflected its 
image, and then coursed sparkling on between the 
rocks, through so long a channel as to excite a doubt 
whether it were a lake or an arm of the sea ; and then 
the cliff's ; no one separate from its neighbor, but the 
whole forming chains of mountains, each individual 
one rearing its mighty front behind the other, until the 
last lay beyond the boundaries of the inhabited world. 
When Petra roused herself from her ecstasy over 
this enchanting landscape, the sight had, so to speak, 
hallowed every object in the room. Ever}'^thing had 
a bright and tasteful look, and the apartment formed 
but a floral frame to a magnificent picture. She felt 
as if something invisible were about her, watching her 
actions and very thoughts. She involuntarily walked 
around the room in search of it, touching now this 
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object and now that. Above the sofa and turned to 
the light she saw the Ufe-size portrait of a lady. She 
smiled upon Petra. Her head was in a slightly in- 
clined position, and she sat with hands clasped, her 
right arm leaning upon a book, whose back bore in 
distinct characters the title, " Sabbath Hours." She 
had light hair and a complexion of dazzling whiteness, 
and she seemed to beam down upon the room, com- 
municating a Sabbath peace to all upon whom she 
gazed. Her smile was grave, but it was the gravity 
of devotion. She seemed to possess the power of 
gaining the love of all ; she seemed to imderstand all, 
for she had no eyes save for the good in human na- 
ture. Her countenance bore traces of feeble health, 
but in this very weakness must have lain her strength, 
for none could ever find it in his heart to abuse it. 
Above the frame hung a wreath of immortelles. She 
was dead. 

" That is my mother," said a gentle voice behind 
Petra. It was the young lady who had left the apart- 
ment, and had now returned. The portrait seemed 
to have become the one object in the room. Every- 
thing else had reference to that, and from that received 
its light and meaning. It was the focus, and the 
daughter its peaceful reflection ; still the latter seemed 
rather more taciturn and reserved. Her mother's 
gaze was an open one, but her daughter's eyes were 
wont to droop ; yet the same happy spirit was visible 
in both. Her form resembled that of her mother, but 
bore no traces of ill health. The bright colors of her 
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dress, her apron, and the small neck-handkerchief fas- 
tened by a Roman pin, served rather to cast a glow 
of freshness over her features, and gave an impression 
of grace and taste for the beautiful which justly made 
her that lady's daughter, and the presiding genius of 
the place. As Petra watched her gliding around 
among her mother's flowers, she longed to press her 
to her heart. In the society of this young girl, and in 
this quiet, pious household, naught save good could 
grow. Might she herself but cross the threshold ? 
She now doubly realized her forsaken condition ; her 
eyes incessantly followed Signe wherever she went. 
The latter felt this, and sought to evade her glance, 
but to no avail ; she flushed, grew embarrassed, and 
bent over the flowers. At last Petra realized the im- 
propriety of her behavior. She was mortified, and 
would have apologized for her rudeness, but some- 
thing in the carefully arranged hair, the delicate brow, 
and the close-fitting robe, advised prudence. She 
looked up at the portrait, and so longed to throw her- 
self that very moment upon that mother's heart ! Did 
she not seem to bid her welcome ? Could she be- 
lieve it ? Yes, such a look had never before been 
bestowed upon her. It told her that she knew all that 
had befallen the erring one, yet, knowing, could for- 
give. Petra' s heart craved forbearance ; she could 
not tear herself away from those benevolent eyes, and 
slightly inclining her head, like that of the lady in the 
portrait, like her she clasped her hands, and involun- 
tarily turning to the daughter, exclaimed — 
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" Oh, let me live here always ! " 

Signe started and turned around, too much surprised 
to reply. 

" Oh, let me stay here ! " entreated Petra anew, ap 
proaching Signe. "It is such a heavenly place ! " 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

" I will call my father," at last said the young lady. 
Petra' s eyes followed her as she entered her father's 
study, but on seeing herself alone, she was startled at 
what she had done, and trembled on seeing the minis- 
ter in the doorway, his countenance betrapng his sur- 
prise. His toilette was more carefully arranged, and 
in his hand he had a pipe. He held it firmly, remov- 
ing it from his lips every whiff he drew, and emitting 
the smoke in three distinct puffs ; an action he re- 
peated several times, as he stood before Petra. He 
did not look her full in the face but appeared to ex- 
pect her to speak. But to this man she could not 
proffer her request ; he looked too stern. 

" You wish to remain here, you say ? " asked he, 
at last, with a clear, sharp side-glance. 

" I know not whither to go ! " said she, and her 
voice was tremulous with fear. 

" Where are you from ? " 

In a low tone Petra mentioned her town and name. 

" How did you get here ? " 

" I do not know — I am trying — I will pay you — I 
— indeed I do not know — ." She turned and could 
say no more. 

" I will do whatever you wish," said she, " if I may 
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only stay here, and you will not force me to go further 
nor drive me to fresh entreaty." 

The young lady had followed her father, but had re- 
mained near the stove where, without raising her eyes, 
she was toying with the rose-leaves placed there to 
dry. The minister made no reply ; no sound save the 
puffing of the smoke was audible, as he gazed by turns at 
Petra, his daughter, and the portrait. One and the same 
thing often produces impressions of a directly opposite 
character. While Petra was uttering a silent prayer 
that this gentle face might induce him to leniency, 
he thought it whispered, " Shield our child from harm ! 
Give her no stranger for an associate ! " With a 
sharp glance he turned to Petra — 

" No ; you cannot stay," said he. 

Petra grew pale, drew a deep, heavy sigh, looked 
timidly around, and rushed through a half-open door, 
into all adjoining room. Here she threw herself down 
by a table and surrendered herself to her grief and the 
bitterness of disappointed hope. Father and daughter 
gazed at each other. Thus to bid defiance to all pro- 
priety, and without a word to rush into another room 
and seat herself was, after all, no more startling than 
to enter a strange house she happened to be passing, 
and ask to remain, and then, at a reply in the nega- 
tive, to burst into tears. The minister followed her, 
not to speak with her, but to close the door. With 
flushed face, he came back, and in a low tone ad- 
dressed his daughter who had not changed her posi- 
tion. 
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" Did you ever see a lady like that ? Who is she, 
and what does she want ? '* 

His daughter did not at once reply, but when she 
did, her tone was still more subdued than her father's 
had been. 

" Her behavior is certainly very strange," said she, 
" but there is something very remarkable about her." 

The minister paced up and down, his eyes fixed 
upon the door ; at last he paused, saying in a whisper : 

" She cannot be in her right mind." As Signe re- 
mained silent, he drew nearer and repeated his remark, 
in a more decided tone : " She is mad, Signe, or half 
mad, at least ; that is what is remarkable about' her." 

He continued to pace back and forth, his mind 
wandering on other subjects. He had almost forgot- 
ten what he had said, when Signe at last whispered : 

" I do not think so ; but, at all events, she is very 
unhappy," and she bent over the rose-leaves and rub- 
bed them between her fingers. None save her father 
would have observed anything peculiar in the tone of 
her voice, or in her remark ; he, however, felt how 
much it expressed, and changed his mind. He walk- 
ed a few times across the floor, and looked up at the 
portrait. 

" Do you think that seeing her unhappy, your 
mother would have bade her remain ? " at last he in- 
quired in a very low tone. 

" Mother would have delayed a few days before giv- 
ing a reply," whispered Signe, bending still lower over 
the rose-leaves. The slightest reminder of his depart- 
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ed wife, thus called up by his daughter, sufficed to 
make that hairy lion's head as mild and gentle as a 
lamb's. He at once felt the truth of the remark, and 
stood like a school-boy detected in a falsehood. He for- 
got his pipe, and after a while he said, as he stopped 
walking : 

" Shall I invite her to spend a couple of days with 
us?" 

" You have already given her an answer." 

" That is true ; but to live with us is one thing, and 
to spend a few days with us is quite another." 

Signe seemed to be reflecting. 

"Do as you think proper," at last, she said. 

Her father wished to give the matter further delib- 
eration, and after again walking a few times back and 
forth, smoking furiously, he at last stood still. 

" Will you go in, or shall I ? " 

" It will be better for you to go," said his daughter, 
with a mild look. 

He was just placing his hand on the door-knob, 
when a peal of laughter was heard from within, suc- 
ceeded by silence, and then another outburst. The 
minister, who had drawn back, again advanced, his 
daughter behind him. Both thought Petra must have 
been seized with a fit of insanity. 

On opening the door, Petra was found seated as 
previously, an open book before her, upon which, in 
her despair, she had thrown herself without a look. 
The leaves were covered with her tears ; she saw it, 
and tried to wipe them away, and as she did so, her 
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eyes met the page, and she observed some expres- 
sions which recalled her early childhood days, when 
she used to run about the streets, and which she could 
never have expected to see in print. In her amaze- 
ment she forgot to weep, and gazed upon the book. 
What an absurd book it was ! She read it with open 
mouth, and it seemed to grow more and more amusing. 
Though coarse, it was so irresistibly ludicrous that she 
could not help reading further. She went on until she 
forgot everything around her ; all thought of hunger 
and sorrow, time and place, was driven from her mind, 
as she read Holberg ; for one of his works it was. She 
laughed until she shbok ; and even now, when the min- 
ister and his daughter stood beside her, she did not 
observe how grave they looked, nor did she remem- 
ber her situation, nor her request, but laughingly in- 
quired : 

" What can this be ? " and then, turning over the 
leaves, she looked for the title-page. 

Suddenly she grew pale ; she looked first at one 
and then at the other, and then down at the book. 
She saw a handwriting familiar to her. There are 
things in life which strike the heart like a bullet; 
things which we fancy we have left hundreds of miles 
behind us, but which suddenly start up before our very 
eyes. Here, upon the first page, stood his name, 
" Hans Oedegaard ! " 

" Is it his book ? " she exclaimed, starting up, her 
face burning red. " Is he coming here ? " 

" He has promised to do so," replied Signe. Petra 
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now remembered that in the parish of Bergen there 
lived a minister's family whose acquaintance Oede- 
gaard had made when abroad. Her travels had 
brought her just across his path ; what if she should 
see him ? 

"Is it likely that he will come soon ? Perhaps he 
is here now ? " and she turned as if at once to take 
flight. 

" No, indeed ; he is sick," said Signe. 

" Ah, that is true, he is," said Petra, in a sad tone, 
sinking back in her chair. 

" Speak, for heaven's sake ! " cried Signe ; " you 
surely cannot be ^" 

" The Fisher-Maiden ? " interposed the minister. 

" Yes, I am the Fisher-Maiden ! " said she slowly, 
with a look of entreaty. 

She was well known to them, for Oedegaard had 
talked of no one else. 

" Then it is quite a different matter," said the min- 
ister, who perceived that something was wrong, and 
that the young girl needed help. " Never mind, stay 
here as long as you please," said he ; "we will aid 
you." Petra looked up in agreeable surprise, and saw 
the warm grateful glance Signe gave her father, and 
so happy did she feel that she grasped her hand and 
blushed. " When we are alone, I will tell you every- 
thing," said she. 

One hour later and Signe had learned Petra' s entire 
history ; this she immediately repeated to her father. 
That very day, on his advice, the former wrote to Oede- 
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gaard, and used often to do so during Petra*s residence 
with them. 

I-,ate that evening the latter went to rest on the soft, 
downy feather-bed, in her cozy chamber. The birch- 
wood was crackHng in the stove, and the New Testa- 
ment lay upon the snowy toilette-table. Taking the 
book in her hand, she thanked Heaven for all she had 
suffered — ^for the evil as well as for the good. 



Possessing, as he did, an ardent temperament, and 
a decided gift of eloquence, the minister, when young, 
had wished to study for his sacred office. To this his 
parents, people of wealth, were opposed. They were 
anxious that their son should choose an independent 
position, as they called it. Their opposition, however, 
only served to increase his enthusiasm, and having 
graduated at the University of Christiana, he went 
abroad to complete his studies. During a preliminary 
stay in Denmark, he used often to meet a lady who 
belonged to a religious persuasion, which he did not 
consider sufficiently strict, and to which he was con- 
sequently averse. He therefore sought to avail him- 
self of every opportunity to influence her in favor of 
his own belief ; but the look she gave him, after his 
repeated attempts, silenced him ; nor did the whole 
course of his protracted residence abroad, suffice to 
drive it from his mind. On reaching Denmark, on 
his way home, he at once visited her. They passed 
much time in each other's society, and with increasing 
mutual pleasure, until they finally became engaged, 
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and immediately afterward were married. Now, how 
ever, it was apparent that each party had his own de- 
signs in view. The husband had never doubted his 
power to draw his wife over, with all her sweetness of 
disposition, to his gloomier doctrines ; while she had 
entertained a childish confidence in her ability to en- 
list all his energies and eloquence in the service of 
her own church. His first cautious efforts were met 
by her own, still more cautiously put forth. He drew 
back distrustful and disappointed. She at once per- 
ceived this, and from that day he was upon his guard 
against her attempts ; while she showed similar care. 
Both, however, ceased all further efforts, for both had 
grown uneasy. He feared his own passionate nature, 
and she dreaded that she, by some ill-directed attempt, 
might lose the opportunity of converting him — for this 
hope she had never given up ; it had become the ob- 
ject of her life. This never caused strife, for where 
she was, strife was impossible. Yet he must needs 
give vent to his active will, and to the emotions which 
he was forced to repress ; and this he took occasion 
to do whenever he ascended the pulpit and saw her 
seated below. The peace of his congregation was dis- 
turbed, and there was mutual irritation. She saw this, 
and sought relief for her troubled heart in deeds of 
benevolence ; and later, when she became a mother, in 
caring for her daughter, whom, in her quiet hours, she 
took and held in her spiritual as well as her bodily em- 
brace. In those peaceful hours, she both gave and re- 
ceived ; in them she rocked her child in the innocence 
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of infancy, and in them celebrated the festival of love, 
and then came back to her stern husband with the 
united gentleness of the woman and Christian. It 
was wholly impossible for him to say aught that 
could wound her at such moments. He must needs 
love her more dearly than all else on earth, but 
the greater became his distress, and the more his 
heart bled at the thought that he might not aid her in 
the attainment of salvation. Quietly claiming a 
mother's rights, she withdrew the child, too, from his 
religious instruction. The songs she sang, the ques- 
tions she asked, soon became a new and deep source 
of pain to him ; and when, in the pulpit, he had suffer- 
ed himself to indulge in still more zealous admonitions 
to a life of austerity, with so much the greater gen- 
tleness would his wife receive him, as they walked 
home in company. At such times her eyes spoke, 
but her lips never uttered a word. His daughter hung 
on his hand and looked at him with her mother's eyes. 
At home every topic was discussed, save that which 
was the mainspring of all their thoughts. But this sus- 
pense could not be borne too long. His wife still 
srtiiled, indeed, but only because she dared not weep. 
As the time approached when her daughter was to be 
prepared for confirmation, and when her husband, by 
virtue of his office, was about to take her under his in- 
struction, as quietly as her mother had hitherto kept her 
under her own, the variance between the parents 
reached its highest point ; and after the Sunday when 
her husband called for the names of candidates for 
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confirmation, the mother fell sick. She seemed like 
one worn out by protracted effort. She smilingly said 
that she could not walk, and a few days later, with the 
same gentle smile, that she could no longer sit up. 
Though unable to talk, she wished her daughter con- 
stantly beside her. She at least could see her. Her 
daughter knew what afforded her the greatest pleasure ; 
she would read to her from the Word of Life, and sing 
to her the hymns of her childhood — the new and peace- 
ful hymns of her fellow-believers. The pastor did not 
perceive what was in store for him, until it was too 
late. He had but one desire left — to hear her speak, 
though but a word. But this she was unable to do ; 
her speech was gone. He stood at her bedside, gaz- 
ing upon her with an imploring look. She smiled 
upon him, and falling upon his knees he seized his 
daughter's hand and placed it in her own, as if to say, 
" She is yours ; keep her ! yours she shall eternally 
remain ! " And then she smiled, as never before, and 
with that smile upon her lips she passed away. 

For a long time after her death the pastor secluded 
himself from all society. Another person was ap- 
pointed to perform the duties of his office ; he him- 
self wandered from room to room, and from place to 
place, as if in search of something he could not find. 
He stepped softly, and when he spoke it was in a sub- 
dued tone ; and it was only by prudently adopting a 
similar manner that his daughter gradually succeeded 
in inducing her father to share her society. She now 
aided him in his search. Every word her mother had 
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uttered he now sought to recall to mind. The wishes 
she had expressed became their future rule of action. 
Once more Signe lived through with her father the 
companionship she had enjoyed with her mother, and 
to which her father had been a stranger. Everything 
within the child's memory was passed in review. The 
hymns she loved were sung, her prayers offered ; the 
sermons she preferred were read one after the other, 
and her observations upon them, and each one of her 
expressions, were trustingly recalled to mind. Thus 
aroused to new activity, he soon felt a desire to visit 
the country where he had found her ; there, likewise, 
to live over the events of the past. They started, and 
he found relief in making her life entirely his own. 
Himself a learner, he took an interest in every new 
effort around him, great national aims, as well as minor 
political ones, and these infused into him some of their 
own fresh, youthful life. Thus his intellectual vigor 
returned with renewed power, and awakened aspira- 
tions within him — ^he would now proclaim the Word, 
and urge not only preparation for death, but prepara- 
tion for life. 

Before again retiring to the valley among the moun- 
tains to pursue his beloved task, he felt impelled to 
obtain more enlarged ideas of the outside world. 
They therefore continued their journey toward the 
south, and returning to their peaceful hearth-stone, 
they lived over the pleasing reminiscences which had 
accompanied them home. 

Among these people Petra lived. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TWO years afterward, on a Friday just before 
Christmas, the two young girls sat together in 
the evening twilight. Signe's father had just entered 
the room, pipe in hand. This day had passed like 
most of the others during the two preceding years. 
A walk began the morning's exercises, and then came 
breakfast ; this again was followed by an hour spent 
in plapng and singing. They then occupied them- 
selves with languages and other studies, and finally 
attended to household matters. In the afternoon 
each one retired to her room. On this particular day 
Signe was engaged writing to Oedegaard, after whom 
Petra never inquired ; she seemed to feel no pleasure 
in recalling the past. As evening came on, they took a 
sleigh-ride, and this was followed by social conversa- 
tion in the sitting-room ; the young ladies then sang, 
and this exercise was succeeded by reading aloud. 
In this the minister usually joined. He was a remairk- 
ably fine reader, and his daughter was not less accom- 
plished. Petra observed both styles of elocution, and 
paid especial attention to pronunciation. Both in the 
latter, and in the inflections of her voice, Signe so 
pleased Petra, that the tones rang in her ears when 
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she was alone. Signe stood so high in Petra's esteem, 
that a fourth part of her enthusiasm a man would 
have considered ardent love. And, indeed, her re- 
marks often brought a blush to Signe' s cheeks. As 
either she or her father had read aloud every evening, 
Petra, who, however, could not be induced to lend her 
aid, herself had made the acquaintance of the most 
prominent Norwegian authors, as well as gradually 
become familiar with the best works of foreign writers. 
The drama was cultivated with special fondness. 

One evening, as the lamps were about to be lit to 
commence the exercise, a servant came in ^rom the 
kitchen and said that a stranger was outside, who had 
come with a message for Petra. 

He was a sailor from the town where she used to 
live. Hearing that he was to visit Petra's neighbor- 
hood, her mother had requested him to call and see 
her. He had walked four and a half miles, and as his 
vessel was about sailing he could not stay long. As 
Petra wished to talk with him, she thought she would 
accompany him a part of the way back, for he was a 
good-natured boy, whom she had long known. The 
evening was somewhat cloudy, and the whole court- 
yard was enveloped in darkness ; every window looked 
gloomy, and no light was to be seen anywhere, except 
in the wash-houSe, where the servants were busily en- 
gaged. Until the moon had made its way up over 
the mountains, the path could hardly be found. 
Petra, however, was not afraid ; and though the dark 
shadows of fir-trees had a weird-like look, she walked 
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boldly into the forest. One piece of intelligence 
which the sailor had given her had made her particu- 
larly anxious to talk with him. He had informed her 
that Pedro Ohlsen's mother had died, and that upon 
this event Pedro had sold his house and removed to 
Gunlaug's, where he had occupied her little attic 
room. Though this had happened two years before, 
her mother had never made in her letters the least 
allusion to the circumstance. But Petra could now 
imagine who had written them — a question she had 
often asked her mother without receiving a reply. 
Every letter closed with these words : " The writer 
of this desires to be remembered to you." The sailor 
was directed to inquire how long she intended to re- 
main in the minister's family, and what were her fur- 
ther plans. To the first inquiry Petra replied that 
she did not know ; and as to the second, she wished 
him to tell her mother that she had one object in life, 
and one only. Were she unsuccessful in attaining it, 
her peace would be ruined, but what the object was 
she could not now say. 

While Petra walked along conversing with the sailor, 
Signe and her father were seated in the sitting-room ; 
they were speaking of her, for she had completely won 
the hearts of both. The servant-boy now entered 
the apartment, and after reporting the events of the 
day, inquired whether either the pastor or Signe knew 
that the young lady living with them had the habit of 
going back and forth from her room by night, a rope- 
ladder affording the means of ascent and descent. He 
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was obliged to repeat the question three times before 
either of them could conceive what he meant. Indeed 
he might just as well have informed them that Petra 
was in the habit of going up and down on the i^joon- 
beams. The room was dark, and perfect stillness now 
reigned. 

" Who saw her do it ? " the minister at last inquired, 
in a husky tone of voice. 

" I did. I had not gone to bed ; I was feeding the 
horses. It must have been about one o'clock." 

" You say she went down on a ladder." 

" Yes, sir, and up again." 

Another protracted pause. Petra* s chamber was 
in the upper story, on the side facing the garden en- 
trance. She was the sole occupant of that floor ; there 
could therefore be no mistake as to identity. 

" Very likely she may have done it in her sleep, 
sir," said the servant, about to withdraw. 

" That may be, but she could never make a rope- 
ladder in her sleep," said the minister. 

" No, sir ; so I thought, and I concluded it best to 
speak to you. I have mentioned it to no one else." 

" Has any one seen it beside yourself? " 

" No, sir ; but if you doubt what I say, the proof lies 
in the ladder. If that is not to be found in her cham- 
ber, I must have been mistaken." 

The minister immediately rose to go to her room. 

" Father ! " cried Signe, in a tone of entreaty. 

" Bring a light," replied the minister, in a tone that 
brooked no opposition. Signe lit one and handed it 
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to him. " Father ! " she again imploringly ex- 
claimed. 

" As long as she remains under my roof, I am her 
father as well as your own, and it is my duty to exam- 
ine the affair ; " and he went up with the light, followed 
by Signe and the servant. The little room was in 
perfect order, the table beside the bed was covered 
with open books, lying one above another. 

" Does she read at night ?" 

"I do not know, sir, but she never puts out her 
light before one o'clock." 

Signe and her father gazed at each other. The 
family separated at ten o'clock, and never later than 
half-past ten, and met at breakfast between six and 
seven. 

" Do you know anything in regard to this matter ? " 

Signe made no reply. 

" She cannot be alone," interposed the servant, who 
was on his knees searching a comer of the chamber. 

" What do you say ?" 

" There is always some one talking with her, and 
they frequently speak very loud. I have often heard 
her entreat him to spare her, and sometimes, too, I 
have heard her make use of threats. The poor thing 
must have been deeply wronged." 

Signe turned away and her father grew deathly pale. 

" And here is the ladder," continued the boy, draw- 
ing it out and rising. It was made of two clothes-lines 
fastened by a third wound round the others and tied 
in hard knots ; the steps were about a foot apart and 
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extended the whole length. They examined it atten- 
tively. 

"Did she stay long?" inquired the minister. 

" What do you mean, sir ? '* said the boy. 

" After going down, did she stay out long ?" 

Signe was trembling with cold and terror. 

" She did not go away, she came immediately up 
again." 

" You say she came immediately up again ? And 
then who went out ? " 

Here Signe was so moved that she burst into tears. 

" Last night, sir, she had no one with her." 

" Then no one went down the ladder beside her- 
self? " 

" No, sir." 

" And after going down she immediately returned ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then she wished merely to try it," said the pastor, 
with a deep sigh of relief. 

" Very likely, sir," said the servant ; " she wanted to 
try it before any one else used it." 

" Then you suppose this is not the first attempt ? " 
said the minister, looking at him. 

" No, sir ; if it were, how could people have got up 
here ? " 

" Is it long since you learned that some person was 
in the habit of visiting her room ? " 

" Only this winter, and since she began to keep her 
lamp burning late at night. It never occurred to me 
to mention it before." 
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" Then you have known it the whole winter," said 
the minister, harshly. " Why did you not speak of it 
before ? " 

" I thought some of the family were with her ; but 
last night I saw the ladder, and concluded it must be 
a stranger. Had such an idea struck me, I should 
have mentioned it." 

" Yes, her guilt is perfectly clear ! She has deceived 
us all ! " Signe gave her father a look of entreaty. 

" She ought not to have a room so far away from 
the rest," said the servant, as he rolled up the ladder. 

** She ought not to have a room beneath my roof," 
said the minister, leaving the chamber, followed by the 
others. When he reached the lower floor, and had 
placed the lamp on the table, Signe threw herself upon 
his breast. " Ah, my child," said he, " we have been 
most bitterly deceived ! " 

Signe sat in a corner of the sofa, a handkerchief 
pressed to her eyes, while her father had lit his .pipe, 
and was pacing the room. Suddenly there was a noise 
in the kitchen, and they heard the servants run up- 
stairs and rush along the hall above. They both has- 
tened out. Petra's chamber was on fire ! A spark 
from the candle had probably fallen into the comer, 
for the fire had come from that direction. In a mo- 
ment the blaze had caught the curtain, and it was com- 
municated to the woodwork, when it was observed by 
a passer-by. The flames were quickly extinguished, 
but in a place where year succeeds year in the same 
unbroken routine, any sudden interruption of the quiet 
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causes much excitement. Fire is a deadly foe, ever 
present to their minds, and when it bursts forth by 
night and thrusts out its flaming tongue greedily 
to devour its prey, people tremble, do not recover 
their composure for weeks together, nor sometimes for 
life. 

As the minister and his daughter now sat in the sit- 
ting-room, after this excitement, both felt there was 
something ominous in the thought that Petra's cham- 
ber had been thus suddenly despoiled, and that the fire 
had burned up everything that could serve to remind 
them of her. At that moment they heard her clear 
voice calling to the servants, and inquiring about the 
disturbance. She ran up and down stairs, through the 
hall and into the kitchen, and then, her cloak still on, 
she rushed into the room. 

" Good heavens ! my chamber has been burned 
out ! " exclaimed she. As no one replied, she contin- 
ued in the same impetuous manner : " Who has been 
up there ? When did it happen ? How did it take 
fire ? " The pastor answered, that he and his daugh- 
ter had been there ; they had been making a search, 
said he, giving her a penetrating look. Petra, how- 
ever, did not seem in the least degree surprised at 
what he had done, nor to feel afraid of any possible 
discovery. And even when Signe never raised her 
eyes as she sat on the sofa, her suspicions were not 
excited. She supposed her conduct to be the result 
of fright. So she continued an incessant flow of in- 
quiries, asking how it had been discovered, and how 

10 
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extinguished, and who was first on the spot ; and then, 
not obtaining satisfactory repHes, she hastened out as 
rapidly as she had entered. But having partially 
thrown off her outside garments, she came in and told 
Signe and her father how she had seen the bright light 
from a distance, and had then run home with fearful 
rapidity, and expressed her delight that the affair had 
been no worse. So saying, she removed the rest of 
her outer clothing, and again returning, took a seat at 
the table, incessantly repeating what this and that one 
had said and done. " The whole house," she said, 
" had been turned upside down ; it was really very 
amusing." But as Signe and her father still continued 
silent, she began to regret that the fire had spoiled 
their evening. She had so much anticipated hearing 
" Romeo and Juliet," the play they were then read- 
ing. She had intended to ask Signe this very evening 
for the scene she herself thought specially fine — that of 
the parting of the lovers on the balcony. In the 
midst of her volubility a maid came in from the wash- 
house to say that the clothes-line was missing. 

" I know where it is," said Petra, hastily blushing 
as she rose. " I will go for it." But then she remem- 
bered the fire and stopped, her face coloring still 
more deeply. 

" But it is burned up ! It was in my room ! " 

At these words Signe had turned toward her, while 
her father gave Petra a searching look. 

"What did you want of a clothes-line?" said he. 
His breast heaved and he could hardly speak. Petra 
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looked at him, and the dreadful solemnity of his man- 
ner at first alarmed her ; but in a moment it struck her 
as ridiculous. For an instant she repressed her dis- 
position to laugh, but a second look proved too much 
for her risibilities, and she burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter, which bore no more marks of a troubled con- 
science than does the rippling brook. Signe saw it 
and sprang from the sofa. 

" Wliat does it mean? What does it mean ?" 

Petra turned around, laughed, jumped up and down, 
and started toward the door, but Signe held her back. 

" Why do you laugh, Petra ? Tell me." 

Petra ran behind her as if to hide, and then burst 
into another immoderate fit of laughter. 

" This does not look like guilt," said the minister, 
seeing innocence in her manner ; and though a mo- 
ment before upon the point of yielding to an out- 
burst of rage at Petra* s base ingratitude, he now joined 
Signe in a hearty laugh. 

At last Signe again attempted to learn the cause. 

"Now you must really tell me," she exclaimed, 
seizing Petra' s hands. 

" No, not for all the world ! " 

" But I know all about it," cried Signe. Petra 
looked at her with tears in her eyes, and uttered a low 
cry. 

" And father knows it too," said Signe. 

But Petra only cried the louder ; indeed she almost 
shouted, and tore herself away ; but on reaching the 
door she was again seized by Signe. Petra turned to 
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free herself; come what might she must go. She 
laughed as she kept struggling, but her eye-lashes 
were* wet with tears. Signe observed it, and loosed 
her hold, and Petra thereupon ran up-stairs, Signe be- 
hind her, and both entered the room of the latter. 
There Signe threw her arms about Petra's neck, and 
Petra returned her caress. 

" Good heavens ! you know it then ? " Petra whis- 
pered. 

" To be sure," returned Signe, in another whisper. 
" We went into your chamber, accompanied by the 
servant-boy who had seen you, and we found the lad" 
der." This statement was followed by further excla- 
mations, and a second flight, but this time it was to 
the sofa corner, in which Petra had buried herself. 
Signe soon followed, and leaning over her, she whis- 
pered into her ear an account of the whole discovery, 
and of the fire, which was the result. Though the 
affair a short time before had caused Signe tears as 
well as alarm, it now struck her in so amusing a light 
that her account of it was equally amusing. Petra 
alternately listened, and stopped her ears, now look- 
ing up, and now burying herself again in the sofa. 

When Signe had concluded, Petra began her own 
explanation, as they sat side by side in the dark 
chamber. 

" I will tell you, Signe ; I can never fall asleep as 
early as ten o'clock, the hour we separate for the 
night ; I am too much excited by what we have been 
reading, and at such a time I commit to memory, with 
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comparative ease, the choicest portions of what we 
have just read. I know entire scenes, and recite 
them when alone. When we were reading Romeo 
and JuUet I thought I had never heard anything so 
fine. It made me really wild, and I could not help 
trying a rope-ladder. The idea never before occurred 
to me that a person could go up and down on one. So 
I took a coil of clothes-line up to my room, and that 
roguish boy was standing below, and saw me make my 
little excursion. The whole affair was really too boy- 
ish to laugh at ; I think I shall never get over acting 
like a boy, and to-morrow I shall probably be an ob- 
ject of ridicule to the whole neighborhood." 

But Signe, who had again burst out laughing, cover- 
ed her with kisses and caresses, and ran out of the 
chamber, exclaiming : "I must tell father ! " 

"Are you mad, dear Signe?" and both flew down 
into the sitting-room, one after the other, with the 
same speed they had left it. In their haste, they al- 
most threw down the minister, who was just coming 
out to look for them. Signe now began her story, 
whereupon Petra, uttering an exclamation, rushed 
from the room. Hardly, however, had she passed the 
threshold when she remembered that she should have 
staid behind to silence Signe. She tried to re-enter, 
but the minister held the door shut. • To attempt to 
open it was useless, so she beat with both hands upon 
the outside, sang and stamped to drown her friend's 
voice ; but in this effort she was unsuccessful, for Signe 
spoke louder and louder. After a full explanation. 
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the minister, like his daughter, fell into a merry fit of 
laughter at this new mode of studying the classics, 
and opened the door, but then Petra hurried away. 

After tea, at which she was present, and where she 
was subjected to some bantering from the minister, 
she was sentenced, by way of punishment, to recite 
the pieces she had committed to memory. It proved 
true that she had the most celebrated scenes at her 
command, and not the part only of the leading char- 
acters, but of all. She recited them almost as if she were 
reading. Occasionally she was carried away by the en- 
thusiasm of the subject, but then she would immediately 
check herself. Observing this, the minister requested 
her to speak with more expression : but this only in- 
creased her embarrassment. The recitation continued 
several hours. Both comic and tragic scenes, the mer- 
ry as well as the serious, had been thoroughly commit- 
ted. Her memory surprised as well as amused her audi- 
tors, and she herself joined in the laughter she had ex- 
cited, and begged them to continue their examination. 

" Ah," said Signe, " I heartily wish the poor actors 
had but an eighth part of the memory you possess." 

" Heaven keep her from ever becoming an actress," 
said the minister, with sudden gravity. 

" Why, father, you don't suppose that Petra has any 
idea of such a thing?" said Signe, laughing. 

" Certainly not. A really refined person seldom 
goes on the stage." 

" And still more seldom one whose poetical taste 
has been cultivated." 
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" No doubt, and when this is the case, it is prob- 
ably due to faults of character ; frivoHty and levity are 
in the ascendency. While pursuing my studies, as 
well as during my travels abroad, I made the acquain- 
tance of many actors, but I never knew one who led 
a truly Christian life. And any calling, incapable of 
building up our spiritual manhood, is sinful. May 
God help all who belong to the profession, and hold 
pure hearts aloof from choosing it." 



The next day, which was Saturday, the minister rose 
as usual before seven o'clock, and took an early walk 
out among his laborers, and when he returned it was 
broad day-light. As he passed before the house on his 
way into the court-yard, he discovered a copy-book, 
lying open upon the ground. It had probably been 
thrown from Petra's window during the fire, and as it 
was white like the snow itself, it had escaped obser- 
vation. He took it up and carried it into his study, 
to examine it; and on spreading it open to dry, he 
saw that it contained old French exercises which 
were now covered with verses. He did not think of 
reading the latter until he suddenly saw the word 
" actress " in every nook and corner of the page, and 
even in the verses themselves. He now thoughtfully 
sat down in his arm-chair to examine the book at his 
leisure: — 

After many attempts the writer had produced the 
following rhyme, which, in spite of its repeated era- 
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sures and corrections, the pastor was able to deci- 
pher : — 

" Let me whisper, dearest one, 

What I hardly dare to own ; 

I an actress yearn to be. 

Yet without her frailty." 

Under this was a verse referring, no doubt, to a 
poem which had been read a few months before ; 

** to lead a naiad's life, 
Free from strife ! 
O to bathe in liquid light, 

Pure and bright ! 
Death to him who dare appear, 
Or enter here ! " 

And then came the following letter, in clear, distinct 
handwriting, in imitation of Holberg : 

" My dearest Henry : 

" Don't you think we are the smartest ones 

in the whole comedy? We are greatly wronged, but 

that is no matter. I engage you to accompany me to 

the masquerade ball to-morrow night ; I have never 

been to one, and I long for the mad sport ; it is so 

quiet and dull here at home. 

"You're a great rogue, Henry; where are you 

keeping yourself ? This is from 

" Your Pernille." 

And, finally, written distinctly, and re-written, in 
large letters, the pastor saw this verse, which Petra 
must have met and transcribed, to commit it to 
memory : — 
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•* High with emotion my bosom is swelling ; 

Oh for the power to act the sublime ! 
My heart to an artist's career me impelling, 

Would fain seek the lofty throughout endless time. 
Springs would I draw from the barren ground, 
Balder should triumph, Loki be bound. 
To Thee who hast given this longing, I pray 
That Thou'lt keep me, and guide me, and open my way." 

The book contained much more, but here the min^ 
ister paused. 

Then to become an actress it was that Petra en- 
tered his house and received instruction from his 
daughter. This was her secret object in listening 
every evening with such interest to the reading, and 
in committing to memory what she had heard. All 
this while she had been deceiving them ; only yester- 
day, when she seemed to open her heart to them, she 
had been silent upon the most important point, and 
in her very laughter, apparently so guileless, lay the 
most shameless deceit. The profession which, in her 
hearing, he had so often condemned, she lauded as a 
divine calling, and had the temerity to ask Heaven's 
blessing upon it ! A life of outside show and frivolity, 
jealousy and passion, sensuality, sloth, and deceit ; a 
life which renders its votaries void of a vestige of prin- 
ciple, and which, like carrion, attracts birds of night — 
this was the object of her desires ; and it was on hei 
self-consecration to this profession that she entreated 
the Divine favor. To achieve this purpose it was, 
that the minister and his daughter, in that peaceful 
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household, had been lending her their assistance, be- 
neath the eyes of his enlightened congregation. 

When, bright and cheerful as a winter's sunrise, Signe 
entered the study to bid her father " good-morning," 
she found the room filled with tobacco-smoke. This 
was a bad sign at any time, and especially so early in 
the day. She knew her father's mind was disturbed. 
He silently handed her the book ; she at once recog- 
nized it as Petra's. A remembrance of the distrust 
and sorrow of the previous evening was brought fresh 
to her mind. She dared not look in it, and her heart 
throbbed so violently that she was forced to *sit down. 
But her gaze was attracted by the same word which 
had arrested her father's attention. She could not 
refrain from reading on, and now she understood it 
all. Her first feeling was shame, not on Petra's ac- 
count, but that her father should see the book. 

She soon, however, felt the deep mortification of 
one who finds himself deceived by a person he loves. 
For a moment the one guilty of the deception seems 
more ingenuous, shrewder and greater than ourselves ; 
he may even partake of the mysterious. But soon 
the mind is aroused in indignation, conscious integrity 
is strengthened by hidden powers within us, we feel 
able to defy a hundred cunning devices and falsehoods, 
and, at last, we despise what at first caused us morti- 
fication. 

Petra had seated herself at the piano in the sitting- 
room, and they now heard the following song : 
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** Aroused and awake is the joyous day, 
The clouds of gloom flee far away ; 
Over the mountain and over the brook, 
Nature's face wears a beaming look. 

Awake, awake, birds of the wood ! 

Awake, awake, warm, youthful blood ! 

Awake my hopes with the day ! " 

And then a storm seemed to sweep over the instru- 
ment, and found expression in these lines : 

" I must guide my boat 

Where the surf beats high ! 
Though the waves may roar, 
I must do or die ! 
Though the voyage be my last, I will heed it not. 
The heart's bidding be victor, whatever my lot ! 

" Not for vain trifles 
I push from the shore. 
The briny deep calls, 
With tempestuous roar ! 
My keel must rise high as it ploughs the wave, 
I will welcome my fate, though a watery grave." 

This was too much for the minister's endurance. 
Passing Signe, he snatched the book from her hand 
and hastened to the door ; and now she did not hold 
him back. Going straight to Petra, he threw the book 
on the piano before her, and then strode up and down 
the room. When he had again turned round she had 
risen from her seat, and was looking confusedly about 
her, the book clasped to her bosom. He was waiting 
to reproach her sternly for her conduct, but so excited 
was he at the thought of the deception which, for over 
two years, this crafty young girl had practised upon 
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him, and especially upon his warm-hearted and devoted 
daughter, that he could not find language to express 
his feelings ; and when, at last, words rose to his lips, 
he felt that they were too harsh. He once more 
strode across the floor, and with a burning countenance 
approached close to her, and then, turning his back 
upon her, he returned into his study without having 
uttered a word. On entering he found Signe had left. 

All that day each one remained in his own room. 
The minister dined alone, for neither of the young 
girls dared approach him. Petra sat in the house- 
keeper's room, which she had occupied since the fire. 
She had made a thorough search for Signe to give her 
an explanation, but in vain. She must be away from 
home, she thought. Petra felt this to be the decisive 
moment of her life. Her most secret purposes had 
been torn from her, and an effort, which she thought 
an unjustifiable one, was making to exert over them 
an influence which she could not brook. To give up 
these, she herself well knew, was to put herself at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. 

She could rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep, and not care what awaited her. 
But she could do so only in the strength inspired by 
the secret aim of her life ; the hope that, despite every 
obstacle, she should some day find herself in pos- 
session of the object which she constantly had in 
view, and toward which she was urging her talents. 
After her unsuccessful attempt with the manager of 
the Bergen theatre, how should she make a confidant 
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of any one ? To none could she confide her secret ; 
no, not to Oedegaard himself. Till it had grown suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the assaults of incredulity, 
she must guard it in her own breast. 

But now, things were different ! The minister's 
burning countenance was ever present to her uneasy 
conscience. She must fly ! More earnestly and more 
hurriedly, she again sought for Signe, but though it was 
now afternoon, she was not to be found. The great- 
er the distance a friend whom we seek seems to have 
withdrawn from us, the gieater we imagine the cause 
of the separation, and thus Petra at last saw that in 
using Signe' s friendship to further a plan the latter 
considered sinful, she had committed an act of trea- 
chery. But the Omniscient^was her witness that never, 
hitherto, had she regarded the subject in this light, 
though she now realized the enormity of the deed. 

She was oppressed with the same feeling she had 
known years before, in her own home — 2^ sense of 
guilt, of which an hour previous she had not enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion. The possibility that 
the same terrible experience might be repeated ; a fear 
lest she might not have advanced a step nearer the 
goal, augmented her uneasiness, and filled her with 
unspeakable terror. She saw before her a life of un- 
happiness. Signe' s purity and disinterested devo- 
tion seemed to grow in proportion to her own increas- 
ing sense of guilt. Coals of fire were indeed heaped 
upon her head; she would throw herself at Signe's 
feet ; she woul3 entreat and implore, and she would 
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not leave her till she had bestowed upon her at least 
one more kind look. 

But it had grown dark, and wherever Signe had 
been, she must now have returned home. Petra ran 
down through the hall to Signe' s room, which was in 
the wing of the house. Her chamber was fastened 
inside, so she must be within. Petra' s heart beat as 
she grasped the door-knob, and imploringly exclaimed, 
" I must speak with you, Signe ! I can bear this no 
longer ! " All was quiet inside. Petra stooped to 
listen, and then knocked. 

" Signe ! oh, Signe ! " she cried, **you do not know 
how unhappy I am ! " 

There was no reply. Again she listened, but in 
vain. As she received no answer, it was ver}' natural 
that she should doubt whether anyone was in the 
room, and that in the darkness her anxiety should be 
excited, even though she felt sure that Signe was 
really there. 

" Oh, if you are there, Signe, be compassionate ; 
speak, Signe ! " 

All was quiet. A cold tremor passed over Petra. 
At this moment the kitchen-door was opened, and a 
full stream of light shone out, and quick steps were 
heard in the court-yard. 

This suggested a plan to her mind. She would go 
out into the yard, and, climbing upon the projection 
above the stone foundation on which the wing was 
built, she would walk around the entire building 
to the other side, where the projection stood very 
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high from the ground. There she could look down 
into Signe's room, and see if she were within. 

It was a bright starlight evening ; both mountains 
and houses stood forth in sharp outlines, though all 
save the outlines was hidden from view. The snow 
glittered, and the dark paths served by contrast to in- 
crease the light. Sleigh-bells came jingling along the 
road, and the music and glitter acted upon her with a 
cheering effect. She sprang upon the projection ! 
She tried to support herself by means of the wooden 
trimmings around the house, but she lost her balance 
and fell. She now rolled an empty cask against the 
wall, mounted it, and stepped (3n the projection. By 
dint of hands and feet she now succeeded in working 
her way almost a quarter of a yard further. To main- 
tain the hold required a strong hand. She could not 
cling fast, for the edge was hardly an inch wide. She 
was fearful lest some one might see her. The proceed- 
ing would naturally at once be associated with the 
adventure of the ladder, Could she but pass along 
the side of the house facing the court-yard to the wall 
that ran across ! This reached, a new danger threat- 
ened her. The windows afforded no support, and she 
"was obliged to stoop in passing them, in constant fear 
of falling. On the garden-front the projection was 
very high, but the entire height of the wall was lined 
with a gooseberry hedge, which would doubtless catch 
her, should she fall. So her fears vanished. Her fin- 
gers tingled, her muscles quivered, and a tremor 
passed through her frame, but on she went 1 A few 
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steps more and the window was reached. The room 
was dark, and the curtains were raised. The moon- 
beams shone full in the room, lighting up the furthest 
corner. This gave her new courage. The window- 
sill was now reached, and at last she could hold firmly 
with her whole hand, and rest herself. Her object 
attained, her heart began to throb so violently she 
could hardly breathe. But the longer she waited, the 
worse it became ; she must hasten, and now she sud- 
denly leaned her whole person against the window. 
A loud cry came from the room. Signe, who had 
been seated on the sofa, stood in an instant in the 
middle of the room, with both hands warding off, with 
signs of horror, the dreadful apparition, and the next 
moment she had fled from the apartment. 

Petra now realized what she had done. Her form 
against the window in the moonlight, her thoughtless 
and offensive temerity, her heated face, in shadowy 
outline, peering into the room must have fearfully 
alarmed Signe. She dreaded lest henceforth she 
might regard her with a feeling of terror. She fainted, 
and with a piercing cry fell to the ground. 

At the alarm Signe had raised, the whole family had 
hastened to her chamber, where, however, they dis- 
covered no one. The second cry aroused the entire 
farm, and though the servants searched and shouted, 
no one could be found. Only by accident, the minis- 
ter looked out of Signe' s window, and in the moonlight 
saw Petra among the bushes. All were alarmed, and 
with considerable difficulty she was extricated from 
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the briers and brought into the house. As the house- 
keeper's chamber was not heated she was taken into 
Signe's, where she was undressed and placed in bed. 
While some of the servants bathed her hands and neck, 
which the thorns had badly scratched, others made 
the room light, comfortable, and warm. On recover- 
ing consciousness she requested them to leave her. 

The quiet coziness of the chamber, the fine white lin- 
en adorning the window, toilette-table, bed and chairs, 
strongly reminded her of Signe. She thought of her 
friend's loving, guileless nature, her mild voice, which 
breathed purity, her delicacy of feeling, and her gentle 
benevolence. From all this she was to be excluded, 
and through her own fault ; she must soon leave the 
room, and probably the house. Whither should she 
then turn her steps? She could not hope a third 
time to find a home as she wandered along the high- 
way, and even were this possible, she would not •ac- 
cept it ; she could expect but a similar result. What- 
ever the cause, she felt that she could retain the 
confidence of no human being. Not one step was 
she nearer the goal, for without the confidence of 
one's fellow-creatures, success is impossible. How 
she wept and prayed ! In an agony of grief she fell 
back on her pillow and wrung her hands in her dis- 
tress, till, exhausted, she at last fell asleep. 

Slumber instantly cast a snowy veil on all about 
her, and gradually everything had a grand and lofty 
look ; never before had she seen such heights, and 
such a glitter of millions of stars. 

II 



1 




CHAPTER X. 

ON awaking she was still in the clouds. The 
thoughts day brought with it came pouring in 
upon her, but were arrested by a sound which filled 
the air. It was the Sabbath bells. She sprang up, 
and clothing herself warmly, went into the dining- 
room for a bit of bread. Never before had she so 
longed to hear God's Word. When she reached the 
church, service had aheady begun. The day was cold, 
and her fingers tingled as she tried to turn the key in 
the^hurch door. The minister was standing directly 
in front of the altar ; she waited near the entrance 
until he had concluded, and the assistant had removed 
his gown. She then ascended the steps to the bishop's 
pew, as it was called. It stood in the choir, and was 
furnished with curtains. The minister's pew was be- 
low, facing the pulpit, but the bishop's pew was open 
to any one who might feel a desire for privacy and 
seclusion. As she reached it and glided in, she saw 
Signe already seated in the other end. She retreated 
a step, but just at that moment the minister turned to 
pass her on his way to the vestry ; she therefore step- 
ped quickly back into the pew, and sat as near as 
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possible to the door. Signe had drawn down her 
veil ; this grieved Petra. She cast her eyes over the 
congregation, who sat crowded together in the high 
wooden pews, the men on the right and the women 
on the left. Their breath floated Hke mist in the air ; 
the windows were thickly covered with ice, and the 
rudely sketched forest scenery, the heavy drawling 
singing, and the muffled forms of the people, presented 
a picture harmonious in every part. Such an un- 
couth aspect had it, and so repugnant was it to her, 
that she was vividly reminded of the impressions made 
upon her by nature, the afternoon when, not knowing 
whither she went, but relying on a kind Providence, 
she left the town of Bergen. Now, too, she was but a 
timid traveller, and the same Divine help was still hvir 
sole reliance. 

The pastor ascended the pulpit, and looked sternly 
into the pew. His text was the petition, " Lead us not 
into temptation." " We knew," he said, " that the facul- 
ties which God has given us carry temptation in their very 
nature, but God was merciful, and would not suffer us 
to be tempted above what we are able to bear. For 
this we should never forget to pray, for only when our 
talents are laid prostrate at His feet can they be of 
any real service to us." The preacher enlarged upon 
the theme, declaring it a double duty — on the one 
hand, to accomplish in life results commensurate with 
the talents and circumstances of each, and on the 
other, to develop the Christian life in ourselves, and 
in those committed to our charge. Caution should be 
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exercised in the choice of a calling, for he regretted to 
say there was a calling sinful in itself, and there were 
also those which become so to us, either because illy 
adapted to our requirements, or because they stimu- 
late our vain desires. As truly as every one should 
choose a vocation adapted to his talents, just so truly 
may a choice, in itself right and proper, become a 
snare to us if we suffer it to claim all our time and at- 
tention. Our spiritual manhood should be neglected 
no more than our parental duties. We must keep our 
thoughts under constant control, that the Holy Spirit 
may be able to work in us. We must sow and guard 
within the hearts of our offspring the seeds of Christian 
life. From this no duty or pretext can excuse us, 
though the mode should be left to the decision of cir- 
cumstances. He continued his admonitions, entering 
into the daily life of those before him ; into their 
homes, circumstances, and views. He then illustrated 
his remarks by examples drawn from other and higher 
spheres of life. 

The moment the minister ascended the pulpit he 
seemed an entirely different person from the one she 
knew only in daily domestic life. He appeared 
changed even in external appearance ; his reserved 
and strongly marked countenance seemed to have 
opened and revealed the play of thought within. His 
glance was full, and he looked fixedly in the eyes of 
his hearers as he held up to them the blessed promises. 
His voice rolled out in heavy tones, or came forth in 
short, earnest, cutting periods, sinking at times to a whis- 
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per, only again to rise to new heights. Indeed, he was 
never fluent save in public, and under the inspiration 
of thoughts of eternity ; in quiet conversation his tone 
of voice was not pleasing ; his face then lacked ex- 
pression, and only when his enthusiasm was aroused 
did his ideas show any striking perspicuity. But now 
his countenance beamed ; not that he had now for the 
first time found the spark to enkindle it ; no, if afflic- 
tion had done much to enrich his soul, reflection had 
done no less. He was a vigorous laborer in the 
Lord's vineyard, and spent much time in reflection. 
His mode of thought was poorly adapted to daily life ; 
he lacked power of expression. He must be allowed 
a monopoly of conversation, or, at least, he must keep 
in incessant motion while it was in progress. To en- 
gage in debate with him seemed almost like springing 
a mine upon a defenceless man. Yet the attempt was 
a hazardous one, for his convictions were firm, and 
were expressed with an earnestness that precluded ar- 
gument. Were he, however, obliged to adduce his 
reasons, he would either so overpower his opponent 
that the debate was like to have an unpleasant issue, 
or he would at once become silent, and no one could 
more readily be silenced than this strong, eloquent 
man. 

As the preacher opened his sermon, Petra trenifcled, 
for she well knew what circumstances had supplied 
him the text. The further he pursued his discourse, 
the more she realized that he was expressing his true 
feelings. She shrunk back and observed that Signe 
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did the same. But the strong man showed them no 
mercy ; the lion had burst forth, greedy for prey ; pur- 
suit was on every side ; she was at bay ; she was 
seized. But what was caught in so harsh a grasp lay 
gently held in the hand of mercy. With no word of 
condemnation pronounced, she seemed to be received 
into the arms of that Divine One who is love, and love 
alone. And so she prayed and wept, and she heard 
Signe also praying and weeping, and that made her 
love her the more. 

When the pastor descended from the pulpit to go 
to the vestry, his countenance beamed with inspiration. 
His radiant glance fell directly upon Petra, and he 
gazed into the depths of her heart. As she turned her 
open face toward him, he seemed all gentleness ; and 
after glancing hastily at his daughter, as if his lenient 
look at Petra might be unjust toward herself, he 
passed on. 

Shortly after, Signe rose. Her face was veiled, and 
Petra did not dare follow her ; she herself did not 
leave until later. Noon, however, found the three at 
the table. The minister spoke little, and Signe ap- 
peared constrained and uneasy. Whenever her father, 
evidently desirous of an explanation, made the least 
possible allusion to the past occurrence, Signe turned 
his remarks in such a shy, delicate way, as forcibly to 
remind him of her mother. This made him silent and 
sad ; it took little to make him so. 

Nothing is more painful than an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at reconciliation. The family rose from table 
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without exchanging a look, unable to congratulate one 
another upon a pleasant repast. This silence gradu- 
dually grew so oppressive that all would fain have left 
the room, but each waited for the other. As for Petra, 
she felt that were she to go, it would be never to re- 
turn. If she must not love Signe, she never wished 
to see her more ; she could not bear to see the pastor 
sad through her fault. But if leave she must, she 
must go without a farewell ; how else could she ever 
tear herself away ! The thought so excited her, that 
she with difficulty repressed her emotion. 

An oppressive silence like this, where each waits to 
hear the other's voice, is rendered more insupport- 
able every moment. Fearing to attract attention, no 
one dares stir, every sigh is heard, the stillness itself 
seems audible through very intensity. Suspense is 
felt because no one will speak, and dread lest some 
one may. 

All three realized that this moment would never 
return. Silence renders more impassable the barrier 
between heart and heart ; both our own guilt and that 
of others increases with every breath we draw. The 
person thus treating us is angry and compassionless, 
and despondency is succeeded by indignation ; we 
will not bear it, we cannot forgive it. Petra felt her- 
self almost swooning ; she must relieve her distress by 
crying aloud, or by flight. 

Sleigh-bells were now heard in the road, and a 
sledge containing a man clad in a wolf-skin coat, the 
driver behind on the box, was soon seen dashing past 
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the garden, and turning into the court-yard. All three 
breathed more freely, and felt relief had come. They 
heard the stranger in the hall ; he was removing his 
travelling cloak and boots, and was talking with the 
servant who was aiding him. The pastor rose to go 
and receive him, but turned back again ; he would 
not leave the two girls alone together. Once more 
the stranger's voice was heard, and nearer than be- 
fore ; they all looked up, while Petra sprang from her 
seat, and fixed her eyes rigidly on the door. 

A knock was heard. 

"Walk in," said the pastor, who had risen, and a 
gentleman appeared in the doorway Jv He was tall, 
had a fair complexion, and wore gold glasses. Utter- 
ing a cry, Petra fell back in her chair. It was Oede- 
gaard. 

He had been expected at the parsonage to spend 
Christmas, but this Petra did not know. They all 
felt that it was through the direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence that he had arrived at this particular moment. 

When Petra recovered consciousness he was stand- 
ing before her, holding her hand. He pressed it, but 
did not speak, nor could she herself utter a word. 
She was powerless, even to rise ; but as she gazed at 
him two tears coursed down her cheeks. He was 
very pale, but his manner was calm and kind. He 
now withdrew his hand, and crossing the room ap- 
proached Signe, who had retreated into the farthest 
window-corner, behind her mother's flowers. 

Petra longed to be alone, and so withdrew ; various 
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domestic matters required Signe's attention. Her 
father and Oedegaard therefore repaired to the study 
to enjoy a glass of wine, of which the traveller stood 
in need. The latter was then briefly informed of what 
had lately occurred. The intelligence made him very 
thoughtful, but he said nothing. Their interview was 
destined to be interrupted in a singular way. 



Five persons, three men and two women, were sud- 
denly seen through the window, walking in Indian file 
into the court-yard. 

" Here they are again ! " exclaimed the pastor, as 
he caught sight of them, and started up. " Patience, 
l)atience ! " 

The women slowly and silently entered, followed by 
the men. They formed a line along the wall beneath 
the book-shelves, opposite the sofa where Oedegaard 
was seated. The pastor placed chairs, and brought 
others from the next room, and all the visitors but one 
took seats. The latter, whose dress bespoke a city 
tailor, declined to follow the example of the rest, but 
stood in the doorway, leaning against the woodwork, 
his hands in his pockets, and a look of bravado on his 
countenance. 

A protracted silence ensued. The pastor filled his 
pipe while Oedegaard, who never smoked, observed 
the " village saints." Conversation was finally opened 
by a pale, light-complexioned woman, of about forty 
years of age. 
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Her forehead was rather low, and her eyes, large 
but restless, seemed uncertain which way to look. 

" You have given us an excellent sermon to-day," 
she finally said. " We were the more delighted be- 
cause lately we have had great occasion to speak of 
temptation, and the subject has been much in our 
minds," and she sighed. 

" * Teach us Thy ways, O I^ord ! Hold up my go- 
ings in Thy paths that my footsteps slip not ! ' " said a 
man with a short, thick, double chin and round face, 
with another sigh. 

Hereupon Elsie, the first speaker, sighed again and 
continued : 

** * Wherewithal shall a youthful virgin cleanse her 
way? By taking heed thereto, according to Thy 
word ! ' " a strangely inappropriate quotation, for she 
was neither a virgin nor youthful. 

Here a middle-aged man, whose head incessantly 
swayed back and forth, while his eyes were partially 
closed, sleepily drawled out the following lines : 

" Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near. 
And for my relief will surely appear. 
By prayer let me wrestle, and He will perform ; 
With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm." 

Their pastor knew them too well not to perceive 
that this was but a prelude, so he maintained a persist- 
ent silence as if nothing had been said. A pause now 
ensued, unbroken save by repeated sighs. 

A little woman, who seemed still smaller from the 
fact that she was so swathed up in shawls as to re- 
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semble a bale of merchandise, her face indeed being 
quite invfsible, now began uneasily to slide round in 
her chair, and finally gave two faint coughs. This at 
once aroused the first speaker. 

" All dancing and music in this neighborhood must 
cease," said she, " but — ^^ she hesitated — " but there 
is one man — ^" 

" And that is Hans, the fiddler," interposed Lars, the 
one with the broad forehead and double chin, "who 
won't give it up !" 

As Lars appeared to be reflecting what to say next, 
the young man now spoke ; 

" He knows the pastor has an instrument — a piano, 
folks call it — ^which is used here at the parsonage for 
singing and dancing." 

" It is no worse for him to play than for the pastor," 
said Lars. ^ 

" Of course not, and thus this music here at the 
minister's house — ^" 

" Makes the brethren to offend," cautiously added 
Elsie, to direct the conversation to the point in hand. 

" It casts a stumbling-block in the way of the young," 
added the young man, in a confident tone. "As 
it is written, * Whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it were better that 
a millstone be hanged about his neck and he cast 
into the depths of the sea ! ' " 

"Therefore," said Lars, again recovering speech, 
" we request that you will either send away the instru- 
ment in yonder room, or burn it up ; that it may cease 
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to give offence, and be no longer a stumbling- 
block—" 

" To your brethren," added the young man. 

The pastor continued vigorously smoking. 

" As for myself, I am not led into temptation by 
the music," he finally said, with an evident effort at 
composure. " I consider it rather as a recreation and 
relief, and as serving to elevate the mind. Now you 
yourselves know that whatever does this enables us 
the better to receive and understand good things. 
So I am decidedly of the opinion that music benefits 
me." 

" Some pastors, I know." interposed the young man, 
" would heed St. Paul and give it up notwithstanding, 
if the brethren desired them to do so." 

" Years ago I might have understood the apostle as 
youwdo," said the pastor, " but I now read him differ- 
ently. We may indeed give up a habit, or something 
that ministers to our pleasure, but we need not be 
narrow-minded because others are so. I should not 
only be committing an act of injustice toward myself, 
but toward those to whom I should be an example. 
The example would be a wrong, and in opposition to 
my convictions." 

Seldom outside the pulpit was the pastor able to 
enter so explicitly into a subject as he had now done. 
" I shall not send the piano away," he added, " nor 
shall I burn it. I shall often listen to it, for I often 
need it, and I could wish that, with all decorum, you 
yourselves would call in the aid of singing, music, and 
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dancing, to liberalize your minds, for in my opinion 
these things are right and proper." 

" For shame ! " cried the young man, and, tossing 
his head, he spat upon the floor. 

The pastor's face became scarlet, and a death-like 
silence ensued. Here the man who had been rocking 
to and fro, struck up the following psalm : 

"Deceitful thoughts and practices 
I utteirly detest ; 
But to Thy law affection bear 
Too great to be expressed." 

" Then," said Lars, in a mild tone, " you say that 
there is no impropriety in music, singing, and dancing, 
eh ? This is singular ! So it is right and proper to 
stir up Satan, for sensual gratification does this. This 
is what our spiritual shepherd tells us, so we know it 
to be a fact ! He says that everything connected with 
idleness and sensuality tends to liberalize and invig- 
orate the mind ; that everything which leads us into 
temptation is right and proper ! " 

Oedegaard saw by the minister's countenance that 
the affair was likely to take an unfortunate turn. 

" But tell me, my dear friend," he therefore inter- 
posed, " is there anything which may not, in some de 
gree, lead us into temptation ? " 

All eyes were directed to the person who had made 
this pointed and temperate inquiry. The question in 
itself was so unexpected that neither Lars nor the rest 
could immediately reply. 

" Labor does not ! " was suddenly heard in a voice 
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that seemed to issue from unknown depths. It pro- 
ceeded from the bundle of shawls, and belonged to 
Randi, who hitherto had not uttered a word. 

A triumphant smile flitted across Lars* face, and 
the light-complexioned woman seemed to hang upon 
the speaker's words, while the young man himself, who 
was leaning against the door-posts, lost, for a moment, 
his sneering expression. Oedegaard at once per- 
ceived that the speaker was the chief person. To her 
he therefore turned. 

" Of what kind should work be, not to lead us into 
temptation ? " She was silent, but the young man 
answered for her. 

" * In the sweat of thy brow,' so the curse reads, 
* shalt thou eat bread ; * work, then, that brings us toil 
and trouble." 

" And may there be nothing else ? Does labor 
bring profits ? " 

He, in turn, was now at a loss for a reply, so the 
man with the double chin felt moved to come to his 
relief. 

" Of course we may make all we can." 

" Then labor, too, must offer one temptation ; we 
may be tempted to make too large profits." 

In this strait succor came from the depths of the 
shawls. 

" It is the profits, then, and not labor, which lead us 
into temptation." 

" Certainly ; but suppose labor is carried to excess 
for the sake of the profits ? " 
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Here she lapsed into silence, and Lars again took 
the floor. 

" What do you mean by canying labor to excess ?" 

" Labor is carried to excess when it makes one a 
brute and a slave ! " - 

"There should be slavery, then," said the young man. 

" But can a state of slavery lead us to heaven ? " 

" To labor is to do God service," cried Lars. 

" Is that true of all your work ? " 

Lars was silent. 

" Be honest and agree with me, that through love of 
lucre, we may labor so hard that work becomes the one 
object of our life. So labor, too, has its tempta- 
tion." 

" Yes, my children, temptation is everywhere, noth- 
ing is free from it," said the minister, rising and knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe to draw the interview to a 
close. Sighs were now heard from inside the shawl- 
heap, but not a word was uttered. 

" Listen," continued Oedegaard, and the pastor re- 
filled his pipe ; " if labor becomes profitable, that is, 
if it bears fruit, may we not certainly enjoy this fruit ? 
and if it is so profitable that it brings wealth, may we 
not be allowed to enjoy this wealth ? " 

This question suggested a new train of thought, and 
the visitors looked at one another. 

" While you reflect, I will answer," said he. " God 
has permitted us to try whether his curse may not 
become a blessing. He led his chosen people from 
slavery to the enjoyment of wealth; He led the Jews 
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through the Red Sea to Canaan, a land flowing with 
milk and honey." 

" Yet wealth was forbidden the apostles," interposed 
the young man in a triumphant tone. 

" That is certainly true ; God wished to place them 
beyond and above all worldly associations, that He, 
Himself, might be to them all in all. They were called 
by the Lord." 

" And so are all of us." 

" But not in the sense they were. Are you called 
to be an apostle ? " 

The young man's face became deathly pale, and his 
eyes grew dark ; some unpleasant chord had evidently 
been touched. 

" But the rich man should labor- as well as the 
poor," said Lars. "Work is enjoined upon us all." 

"Certainly, though in different ways. Each one 
has his own task. But tell me, must we work all the 
time ? " 

" We must also pray," chimed in the fair-haired 
woman, clasping her hands, as if just reminded that 
she had long neglected the duty. 

" Must one pray all the time one is not at work ? 
Could any one do so ? What kind of prayer would 
his be, and what would become of the education of 
his children. Ought not man also to rest ? " 

" We ought not to do so until we are exhausted : 
no wicked thoughts would then lead us into 'tempta- 
tion. Ah no, the Evil One would not then molest us," 
said Elsie. 
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Here the psalm-singer again broke in with a verse 
from his hymn-book. 

" Silence, Eric ; listen ! " interposed the pastor. 
Oedegaard now sought to draw a final deduction, and 
thus close the interview. 

" So now, my good people, you see that labor has 
its recompense, but it necessitates rest, and I believe 
that social intercourse, music, singing, and similar di- 
versions, not only are the sweet rewards of labor, but 
that they also afford an invigorating repose to the 
mind." 

There was now commotion in the camp. All eyes 
were directed to Randi. The moment had arrived 
when the main body of the army must take the field. 
After repeatedly moving about in her chair she at last 
slowly and calmly opened fire. 

" Worldly songs, music, and dancing afford no rest ; 
they rather serve to excite the flesh to sinful lusts. 
Nothing which interferes with labor, and makes us 
averse to it, can be said to be its fruits." 

" Ah, these things are full of temptation ! " said the 
fair-haired woman, with a sigh ; a sentiment which 
Eric re-echoed in the following verse : 

" See how the prince of darkness tries 
All his malicious arts ; 
He spreads a mist where'er I look, 
And throws his fiery darts." 

" Be quiet, Eric," said the pastor. " You act fool 
ishly." 

** Very likely," said Eric, beginning anew : 

12 
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" O that salvation might proceed 
From Zion's sacred place, 
Till Israel's captives all are freed, 
And sing redeeming grace." 

" Pray listen for once, Eric ; your poetry is very 
fine, but there is a time and place for everything.'* 

" Yes, that is true," replied Eric ; " there is a time 
and place for everything ; so 

" * This was my comfort whene'er Thou 
Didst sorrow on me lay ; 
I'll pray to Thee, whate'er betide, 
And cease not night nor day,' " 

" No, no, Eric ; for prayer itself would become a 
snare. With such views you had better turn Catho- 
lic and enter a monastery." 

" God forbid ! " said Eric, opening his eyes very 
wide, but closing them again, and continuing his reci- 
tations. 

" Eric, if you cannot be quiet I beg you to leave 
the room. Where were we ! " Oedegaard had been 
listening with much amusement to Eric's declama- 
tions, and had lost the thread of the discussion. 

Here a peaceful sound issued from beneath the 
shawls : 

" I was saying that we cannot be refreshed by — " 

" Ah, now I remember," interrupted Oedegaard ; 
" by anything which induces temptation ; and then 
Eric interrupted us, and proved that prayer itself may 
tempt us. Let us examine and see what these amuse- 
ments may do for us. Did you ever notice that 
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cheerful men are better workmen than dejected ones ? 
Why is this ? " 

Lars caught the drift of the inquiry. 

" It is religion which makes us cheerful," said he. 

** Yes, if our religion is a cheerful one ; but have 
you never observed that some people have a religion 
that is gloomy, and that makes others so ; one which 
would turn the world into a purgatory ? " 

Elsie sighed so incessantly that the shawls began to 
move uneasily about, but Lars gave her a sharp look, 
which silenced her. 

Oedegaard resumed : 

"Perpetually to be engaged in any one pursuit, 
whether in work, prayer, or amusement, would make 
us stupid and fretful. One may delve until he be- 
comes a brute, pray until habit has made him a monk, 
and play until he becomes a puppet, all to no avail. 
But combine work, prayer, and play, and the mind is 
strengthened, and labor produces good fruit, and 
one's religion will be a fruitful one." 

" Then we should cultivate cheerfulness," said the 
young man with a sneer." 

" Of course ; and as for yourself, you will then find 
friends in the world, and not till then. It is only 
when we are in a cheerful frame of mind that we can 
see and love the good in others." 

No one immediately venturing to contradict this 
statement, Oedegaard made a second effort to draw 
the interview to a close. 

" Whatever," said he, " disenthrals our minds so 
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that the Holy Spirit can work in us, — ^for in the hearts 
of slaves it cannot work, — ^whatever aids us toward 
this end, must be a blessing ; those occupations which 
cheer us are a blessing.** 

The pastor rose a second time to clear his pipe. 

In the stillness which now ensued, unbroken by a 
single sigh, the pile of shawls was seen stirring, and 
Randi now spoke : 

" * Whatsoever thou doest, do all to the glory of 
God,* says the Bible, but can worldly songs, music, 
and dancing lead us to God's glory ? " 

" No, not directly ; but may not the same question 
be asked in regard to eating, sleeping, and clothing 
ourselves ? Yet all these things we must do. The 
words must therefore mean that we are to refrain from 
whatever is sinful." 

" Yes, but are not these things sinful ? ** 

Oedegaard now grew somewhat impatient, but 
merely replied. 

"We read in the Bible that singing, music, and 
dancing were common in ancient times.** 

" Yes, to God's glory.** 

" So be it ; but why were the Jews constantly taking 
God's name upon their lips ? Because, like children, 
they had learned to make no distinctions. Children 
speak of all men whom they do not know, as * the 
man.* To the child's inquiry, * Where does this or 
that come from ? * we always reply, * From God.* 
But when, as grown men, we address grown men, we 
speak not only of God, the Giver, but also of the 
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intermediate cause. A beautiful ballad, for instance, 
may speak of God and lead to God, yet His name may 
not once occur in it. There are many paths that lead 
to Him, though indirectly. Dancing, if in the interest 
of health and innocent amusement, is an indirect 
method of praising the God who has given us health, 
and who loves to see us with the hearts of children." 

" Remember that, remember that," said the pastor. 
Experience had taught him that he himself had long 
misunderstood these things, and that he had been 
misled in his judgment of others. 

Lars had long been lost in silent reflection. His 
brain had been working, and his tongue was now ready 
with the grand result. 

" Then fables, stories and tales, all the poetry and 
fiction which fill books now-a-days, are allowable ? Is 
it not written, * Keep thy lips from falsehood ? * " 

" I am very glad that you have spoken of this. The 
mind, you know, resembles one's house. Were the 
latter too small to turn round in, its occupant would 
probably be at the trouble of enlarging it. Just so 
poetry elevates and expands the mind. If all ideas 
beyond our actual necessities are false, the absolutely 
, necessary ones would surely soon become so. They 
would so contract us in our earthly tenement that we 
should lose eternal life, the object for which we are 
striving. These very same thoughts should by faith 
bear us heavenward." 

" Is not poetry, which in itself is devoid of trutli, a 
falsehood ? " said Randi, thoughtfully. 
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" Not at all ; more truth is often contained in fiction 
than in what we see directly before our eyes," replied 
Oedegaard. 

They all looked incredulous. 

" I never knew before that the story of Cinderella 
was truer than what I see here before my eyes," said 
the young man. 

A titter greeted this sally. 

" Tell me, can you always understand what you see 
around you ? " 

" Of course not. I am not sufficiently learned." 

" Learned men are even more at a loss than your- 
self. I refer to matters of daily life which give us 
trouble and annoyance, and which make us worry our- 
selves gray, as the phrase is. Is not this often the case ? " 

The young man offered no reply. 

" Yes, very often," said Randi. 

" But on hearing a fictitious narrative, which so 
clearly reflects your own experience that you see your- 
self as never before, would you not say that it had 
thrown open to your gaze your own life, and that it 
had afforded you the comfort and encouragement 
gained by t{ie knowledge ? Would you not say that 
you had gleaned more truth from that story than from 
life itself? " 

" I once read a tale," said Elsie, " which, when I 
was in trouble, did me so much good that my very 
affliction seemed almost a blessing." 

" Yes, that is true," added Randi, timidly, and gave 
a faint cough. 
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But this was a concession to which the young man 
could not assent. 

"Can the story of Cinderella afford any one com- 
fort ? '' 

" Certainly ; everything has its use. We are deeply 
affected by the ludicrous, and this tale shows, in a lu- 
dicrous manner, how possible it is for one to be de- 
spised in the eyes of the world and yet arrive at dis- 
tinction. It illustrates how a stout heart always wins, 
and how earnest effort cannot fail to elevate one's 
position in the world. Do you not think many chil- 
dren, and grown people, also, would be benefited by 
the reminder ? " 

" But to believe in hobgoblins and ghosts is surely 
superstitious ? " 

" Who bids you do so ? They are mere figures 
of speech." 

" But we are forbidden to make use of figures ; they 
are mere devices of the Evil One." 

" Ah ! Where are we forbidden to do so ? " 

" In the Bible ! " 

"No," now interposed the minister, "that is a mis- 
take. The Bible itself employs imagery." Here all 
eyes were turned upon the pastor. "The oriental 
nations abound in imagery, and the Bible makes use 
of it on every page. We ourselves employ it in our 
churches, and in our language ; we use it in wood, in 
stone, and on canvas ; nor can we conceive of the God- 
head in any way save as a form. Christ also em- 
ployed forms or figures of speech. And did not even 
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the Almighty manifest Himself in various forms when 
He appeared to the prophets? Was it not in the 
form of a traveller that He came to Abraham in 
Mamre, and ate at his table. If God Himself can 
make use of forms and figures, man certainly can 
do so." 

This assertion no one could question* Here Oede- 
gaard rose, and slapping the pastor lightly on the 
shoulder, said : 

" Thank you, my friend ; you have most conclusively 
shown from the Bible that the drama is allowable ! " 

The pastor started in surprise, and hesitated to 
reply. He opened his lips, and slowly puffed out the 
smoke. 

At this point Oedegaard approached the mummy- 
like figure, and stooped to catch a glimpse of her 
face, if face she had ; but in vain. 

" Are there any more questions you would like to 
ask?" he inquired. "I think you must have been 
reflecting upon these matters." 

" God be merciful to me, a sinner ! My thoughts 
are not always what He would have theqj ! " 

" When one is first converted, he is so completely 
filled with joy at the marvellous work, that everything 
else seems useless and improper. He is like a lover 
whose mind is occupied solely with his mistress." 

" But look at the early Christians ! We should al- 
ways imitate their example." 

" We are not placed in the difficult circumstances 
by which they were surrounded. They were iu the 
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midst of heathenism. Our duties are of a different 
character. We must bring Christianity into the life 
we find about us." 

" Yet many passages in the Old Testament are in 
tlirect opposition to the spirit in which you speak," 
said the young man, in a tone now free from bitter- 
ness. 

" True ; but those commands are void ; they are 
abrogated. Paul himself says : * But now we are deliv- 
ered from the law, that being dead wherein we were 
held, that we should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter ; * and again : * Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ; ' and still 
further : * All things are lawful unto me, but,' adds he, 
* all things are not expedient.' But we are fortunate 
in having the example of a man whose life is an illus- 
tration of Paul's meaning ; I refer to Martin Luther. 
You, of course, believe Luther to have been a good 
and enlightened Christian ? " 

His auditors assented. 

" Luther's religion was a cheerful one ; it was the 
religion of the New Testament. The devil, he said, 
took special delight in a gloomy faith. As for temp- 
tations, he thought that those who feared them the 
least were assaulted the least. He made use of all 
the faculties God had given him, including the ca- 
pacity for enjoyment ; his whole life was an illustra- 
tion of this. Shall I cite a few instances? The 
devout Melancthon was at one time so closely occu- 
pied upon a defence of the new doctrines that he did 
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not allow himself time to eat. Seeing this, Luthei 
snatched the pen from his hand, exclaiming : * We 
must serve God by rest and quiet as well as by labor ; 
this is why our Creator has given . us the third com- 
mandment, and instituted the Sabbath-day.* Again, 
Luther frequently employed figures of speech, the 
serious alternating with the amusing, and he abounded 
in ludicrous ideas. He also translated into his mother 
tongue a number of good old tales, and stated in his 
preface that he knew of nothing better in the way of 
admonition except the Bible. He played the lute, as 
you may perhaps know, and used to sing with his 
children and friends, not sacred hymns alone, but 
merry old ballads. He liked social games, and was 
very fond of chess, and he was accustomed to have 
young people dance in his house. All he required 
was modesty of deportment and propriety. This was 
told of him by John Malthesius, a simple-hearted old 
pupil of Luther, and a preacher ; he referred to the 
subject in a discourse to his flock, and urged them to 
take Luther* s example as their rule of conduct. Let 
us do the same ! " 

" Let us part, dear friends, for to-day," said the 
pastor, rising. " We have heard much to enlighten 
us ; may God bless the seed sown ! You live, my 
dear friends, in a retired location. Your homes are 
far up among the mountains, where your grain is cut 
down by the frost more frequently than by the scythe. 
Such barren fields and deserted spots should never 
have been built upon ; they might well be given over 
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to pasturage and the spooks. Spiritual life thrives but 
poorly in your mountain-home, and partakes of the 
gloom of the surrounding vegetation. Prejudice, like 
the cliffs themselves, hangs over your life, and casts a 
shadow upon it. May the Lord unite and enlighten 
you. Be grateful for this day, my friends ; it has 
opened my own eyes to clearer views of truth." He 
then shook hands with each, and even the young man 
cordially extended his, but did not raise his eyes. 

** You go over the mountain ; when do you reach 
your homes ? " asked their pastor as they took their 
leave. 

" After dark," said Lars. " There is a heavy fall 
of snow, and where it has blown off a thick coat of 
ice has been formed." 

" Well, my friends, it is much to your credit that 
you do not allow the condition of the roads to keep 
you from church. I trust you may reach home in 
safety." 

Eric in a low tone replied : 

** My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear ; 
That heart will rest on Thee ! " 

"Wait a moment," said Oedegaard. "It is not 
strange that you do not recognize me ; but do not 
some of my relatives live in your neighborhood?" 
All turned toward him, including the pastor himself, 
who knew indeed, but had forgotten, that the Oede- 
gaard family and these people were natives of the 
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same place. " I am Hans Oedegaard, son of Hans 
Oedegaard, the preacher, who left your neighborhood 
many years ago, with his knapsack on his back.*' 

Once more a voice was heard from the depths : 

" Good heavens, Hans Oedegaard is my brother ! " 

All had gathered round him, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise, but no one could utter a word. 

"So it was you whom I once visited.when I accom- 
panied my father up among the mountains," said 
Oedegaard. 

" It was.'* 

" You spent some time with me, too," said Lars. 
" Your father and I are cousins." 

" So you are little Hans," said Randi, in a sorrow- 
ful tone. " Ah, time flies ! " 

" How is Elsie ? " asked Oedegaard. 

"This is Elsie," said Randi, pointing to the fair- 
haired woman. 

" Are you Elsie ? " he exclaimed. " When I last 
saw you, you were having some trouble in love mat- 
ters. You wanted to marry the fiddler; did you 
do so ? " 

No one replied. Though twilight had begun to 
come on, Oedegaard could see a deep flush overspread 
Elsie's face, and noticed that, with the exception of 
the young man, who kept his eyes upon her, the men 
either turned away or looked down. Oedegaard saw 
that he had touched upon an unpleasant subject, but 
the minister came to his aid. 

"No, Hans; the fiddler is still in single blessed- 
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ness. Elsie married Lars' son, but she is now a 
widow." 

She again blushed scarlet ; the young man observed 
it and smiled. 

" You must have travelled a great deal," now ex- 
claimed Randi. " I understand you have spent a long 
time in study." 

" Yes ; I have been either studying or travelling all 
my life, but now I mean to settle down in my native 
land and go to work." 

" Ah, yes ; that is the way things turn out. Some 
go abroad and gain knowledge and learning, while 
others stay at home and keep in the old track." 

And Lars continued : 

"It is often hard to make a living at home, and 
when we join together to help along a friend whom 
we might hope would prove useful to us, he goes off 
and deserts us." 

" People are called to different vocations," said the 
pastor. " Each must follow his own." 

" But our Heavenly Father knows our appointed 
field of labor," said Oedegaard, " and, God willing, you 
shall yet reap the benefit of my father's labors." 

"Ah, yes, we surely shall," said Randi, sadly, "but 
it is often so hard to wait ; time seems to pass so 
slowly ! " 

The visitors now left. The pastor and Oedegaard 
stood one at each window, watching them as they 
ascended the mountain ; the young man brought up 
the rear. Oedegaard learned that he was from the 
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city, where he had undertaken many different enter- 
prises, but had always become involved in some dis- 
pute. He fancied he was called to some great mission, 
that he was chosen as an apostle ; yet strangely enough, 
he kept about the neighborhood, from attachment to 
Elsie, as some thought. He was passionate, and had 
experienced many disappointments, and was destined 
to encounter many more. 

The " village saints " could now be seen far up on 
the cliffs, the roofs of the houses no longer hiding 
them from view. The walk was a difficult one. Now 
they would disappear among the trees, and now be 
again visible as they constantly mounted higher and 
higher. The deep snow had obliterated the path, but 
the trees served as way-marks through the waste, and 
the snow-capped mountain-summits in the far distance 
were the beacons which pointed out their homes. 




CHAPTER XI. 

AFTER the day of the parishioners* visit, the pas- 
tor spent less time with his family than usual. 
This was partly because his time was occupied in 
preparations for Christmas, and partly because he had 
not yet ascertained to his satisfaction whether the stage 
and religion were compatible. At the sight of Petra 
he always sank into a reverie. 

While he sat in his study engaged either upon his 
sermon or some work on Christian ethics, Oedegaard 
passed his time with the ladies, whose opposite char- 
acteristics he had ample opportunity of observing. 
Petra had a versatile nature, and she was never one and 
the same person ; to understand her one must study 
her as he would a book. Signe, on the other hand, was 
so pleasing in her unvarying cordiality; her move- 
ments took no one by surprise, for her actions were 
the mere reflection of her nature. Petra' s voice pos- 
sessed variety of tone ; it was now shrill and now soft, 
now low and now loud. That of Signe was peculiarly 
agreeable, but it had no flexibility; no one but her 
father could thoroughly appreciate its slightest shades. 
Petra was completely absorbed in the occupation of 
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the moment. Was her mind suddenly attracted by dif- 
ferent things at the same time, it was merely to ob- 
serve, but not actively to interfere. Signe, on the 
other hand, had an eye for every person and every- 
thing, bestowing equal attention upon each. When- 
ever Oedegaard mentioned Signe to Petra, the latter 
talked like a hopeless lover ; but when he spoke to 
Signe about Petra, the former was very reticent. The 
two girls often talked together without constraint, but 
always conversed upon indifferent topics. 

To Signe Oedegaard owed a great debt of grati- 
tude ; to her he was indebted for what he called his 
" new self" When in his great distress her first let- 
ter reached him, a gentle hand seemed to be laid upon 
his brow. She told in so indulgent a tone how Petra, 
misunderstood and persecuted, had found her way 
among them, and intimated, with so much delicacy, 
that her coming had been the result of Divine inter- 
position, " that no life might be blighted ;" it sounded 
like distant music, which meets the weary traveller's 
ear, as he wends his lonely way through the forest, 
doubting, as the paths diverge, which one leads him 
home. 

Signers letters followed him wherever he went. 
They were the threads which bound him to life. Every 
line, she thought, would lead her friend directly to his 
arms. The result, however, was just the reverse, for 
these letters revealed to him that Nature had designed 
Petra for an artist. The key-note of her genius, which 
he himself had vainly sought, was ever sounding in 
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Signers ears, although the latter was unconscious of 
this. Realizing the fact, he saw the error they both 
had committed, and this made him a new man. 

He kept his discovery to himself There should be 
no precipitancy, and the first word was not for Petra^s 
friends, but for Petra herself to speak. 

And now the latter appeared to him in a new light. 
What were these incessant outbursts of impulse, each 
felt in full power, yet each a perpetual contradiction 
of the other, but the beginning of an artisf s life ? 
The task must be to unite all these impulses into one 
firmly-grounded whole, otherwise all would be but 
piecework. She therefore should not be allowed to 
enter too early upon an artist's career; her wishes, 
in this respect, must be met by silence, or even oppo- 
sition. 

Thus occupied with Petra' s prospects, he was un- 
conscious that she had again become the one object 
of his thoughts : — he must educate and develop her 
talents, but — no longer for himself 

He now endeavored to study more intimately all 
forms of art accessible to him ; he sought the society 
of artists, and especially of those connected with the 
stage. He found much to shock a Christian, and saw 
great abuses committed ; but were not these every- 
where ? Did he not see them in the church itself ? 
But though some preachers may be wolves in sheep's 
clothing, their calling is still a high and noble one. 
Since a universal effort is abroad in the world to attain 
truth, and since this is beginning to be illustrated, not 

13 
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only ill poetry, but in actual life, must it not reach the 
stage also? Signe's letters filled him with confidence 
and with great pleasure. He saw that Petra was con- 
stantly improving, and that Signe seemed peculiarly- 
fitted to aid her. After a long journey abroad he had 
returned to thank the lovely girl, who so little sus- 
pected how dear she had become to him. 

But he had also come to see Petra once more. 
How near had she advanced toward the goal ? The 
word had been spoken, and they could now freely dis- 
cuss her prospects ; a pleasant thought to both Petra 
and himself, for in speaking of the future they could 
shun all allusion to the past. 

Meanwhile they were interrupted by both invited 
and uninvited guests from town. The subject dearest 
to Petra' s heart had been so far made public that but 
a single well-employed opportunity was needed to 
clear away all obstacles. This opportunity the arri- 
val of the guests afforded. A large party had been 
invited to meet them. Immediately after dinner, when 
the gentlemen had retired to the study, conversation 
turned upon the stage. A work on Christian ethics 
had been found by the chaplain open upon the pas- 
tor's table, and the terrible word "theatre" had met 
his eye. This incident gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion, which was still in progress when the minister 
entered. The latter had been called to a sick-bed, 
and had been absent from dinner. He was in a grave 
frame of mind. He declined any refreshments, and 
did not take part in the conversation, but filled his pipe 
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and listened. Observing his friend's attention to the 
discussion, Oedegaard joined in it He made several 
attempts to explain his views, but in vain, for when- 
ever a deduction was about to be drawn from a num- 
ber of proofs previously adduced, the chaplain had a 
disagreeable habit of exclaiming, " That I deny ! " 
This involved the necessity of stopping to prove the 
very proofs themselves ; the discussion, consequently, 
was a constant retrogression. The debate had already 
passed from the stage to navigation, and now, in order 
to prove some point in this connection, agriculture 
was to be brought to the rescue. 

At this juncture, however, Oedegaard nominated 
himself as chairman. Several other ministers were 
present, and a sea-captain, too, was one of the guests. 
The latter was a short, stout man, with black hair, 
sun-burned features, and a corpulent form. He moved 
about upon a couple of short legs, which swayed 
hither and thither like a pair of drumsticks. Oede- 
gaard gave the chaplain the floor, that he might have 
an opportunity of making a connected statement of 
his objections to the drama. He now began. 

** Good men of even heathen times, Plato and Aris- 
totle, for example, opposed the drama, on the ground 
that it was ruinous to morals. Socrates, it is true, 
occasionally used to visit the theatre, but if any per- 
son considers this a proof of his approval of the drama 
I deny it. One must often witness much that he 
cannot approve. The writings of Tertullian show us 
that the early Christians were expressly wained against 
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the stage. Ever since the revival of the drama in 
modem times, earnest Christians have always opposed 
it, both verbally and in writing. Let me mention, 
among others, such names as Spencer and Francke, 
and writers on Christian ethics, like Schwarz and 
Schleiermacher.'* 

** Hear ! hear ! " exclaimed the captain, who recog- 
nized the last name. 

" The latter two agree that dramatic recitations are 
allowable, and Schleiermacher even thinks amateurs 
may perform a good play before a private company 
without incurring censure. But the stage, as a pro- 
fession, meets his condemnation. Its manifold temp- 
tations should withhold a Christian from choosing it 
as a calling. And is not the stage a snare to the 
spectator also ? Is he not more likely to incur harm 
through emotion excited by feigned suffering and by 
aspirations roused by fictitious examples of virtue, 
than by the simple perusal of plays ? He is easily 
led to believe that he sees but the reflection of him- 
self; his energy and force of will are weakened, and 
he craves sensual gratification and the play of fancy. 
He is thus made forgetful of a real life. Is not this 
true? Who compose the habitues of the theatre? 
Idlers, in search of amusement ; sensualists, who crave 
the gratification of the senses ; vanity, which seeks to 
parade itself before the public; and fancy-mongers, 
who fly thither from actual life, which draws too 
heavily upon their strength and perseverance. Sin is 
found before the curtain, and sin behind it. I never 
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knew earnest Christians to entertain a different opin- 
ion on the subject.'* 

" You make me uneasy," said the captain. " If I 
have been in such a pitfall as that when I have at- 
tended the theatre, the deuce take me if — ^^ 

" Fie, captain ! " said a little girl ; "if you swear 
you will go to hell ! " 

" You are right, my dear, you are right ! " 

" Plato,'* said Oedegaard, " opposes poetry on the 
same ground as the stage, and Aristotle's views on the 
subject are doubtful. I will not enter upon an ex- 
planation of their sentiments. The early Christians 
acted wisely in holding aloof from the heathen stage ; 
nor upon this point will I enlarge. That earnest 
Christians, in modern times, and even in a Christian 
country, should entertain scruples on the subject, I 
can well understand ; for at one time I myself held 
similar views. But if a poet may, without blame, 
compose a play, it follows that an actor may act it. 
What does the author himself do but act it mentally 
when he throws ardor and passion into his language ? 
To say, as Schleiermacher does, that the drama should 
be represented only in private by amateurs, is to 
assert that our God-given faculties should be neglect- 
ed, whereas our Creator designed them to be de- 
veloped to the highest possible degree, for to this end ' 
were they bestowed upon us. We are all more or less 
actors, for every day we imitate others, either in jest 
or in earnest, and make their opinions our own. His- 
trionic talent predominates in some persons, and 1 
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would inquire if that very fact does not prove that 
guilt lies in its neglect rather than in its cultivation. 
One who is not guided by his preferences in the 
choice of a profession, leads an unsettled and dis- 
ordered life, and cannot be serviceable to his fellow- 
men, and falls, in short, a much easier prey to evil 
passions than if his calling were a labor of love. 
Where toil and pleasure go hand in hand, many temp- 
tations are avoided. The calling is said to be in its 
very natiure full of temptation. True, temptation as- 
sumes various forms. I think the profession whose 
office it is to hold up the rewards of righteousness, 
exposes us to temptation more than any other; it 
tends to induce self-righteousness, and to delude us 
into the belief that, because we seek to inculcate devo- 
tion in others, we ourselves possess it. To speak 
more plainly, I think the ministerial calling presents 
the greatest temptation." 

Here a noisy interruption ensued. 

'* I deny it ! " cried the chaplain. 

^* He is right ! " exclaimed some of the clergy. 

^* I deny it ! " repeated the chaplain. 

'* It is true ! " exclaimed several others. 

'* I never heard before that the pulpit was worse 
than the stage !" said the captain. 

Laughter, and cries of " He did not say it was ! " 
were heard from all sides. 

"The deuce take me ! " said the captain, " if — " 

" There ! there ! captain, the devil will be aftei 
you ! '* 
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" You are right, my child, you are right ! " replied 
he, as Oedegaard resumed the broken thread of his re- 
marks : 

" The objections to the stage on the ground that it 
excites our emotions, plunges us into mere gratifica- 
tion of the senses, and induces us to appropriate the 
characters of the fictitious models of virtue held up to 
our view, are no less applicable to the pulpit." 

This assertion was followed by renewed clamor, 
which brought the ladies into the room to learn the 
cause. The door was now open, and seeing Petra 
among them, Oedegaard continued with emphasis : 

" Doubtless there are actors whose own emotions are 
excited upon the stage, and who, when in church, are 
no less deeply affected, and yet they remain as wicked 
as before. Doubtless there are upon the stage many 
idle babblers, who would have been useless in any 
other profession ; but here, at least, they are adapted 
to the place they fill. In general, however, an actor's 
lot is as hard as that of a sailor, for the moment pre- 
ceding his debut must be indeed a trying one. Actors 
are often conscious of a Divine power impelling them 
on, and as they advance to encounter the grand and 
sublime, their hearts are full of aspirations and fears, 
and a deep sen'se of unworthiness fills their souls. 
Christ, we know, chose his associates among tax-gath- 
erers and penitent women. I accord no license to 
the theatrical profession, for the greater their task — • 
and great it must be when so few succeed in fulfilling 
it — the greater their guilt if they bring a stigma upon 
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their profession, or suffer it to degenerate into loose 
frivolity." 

As Oedegaard concluded his remarks, several per- 
sons took up the debate, but a voice was heard in the 
adjoining apartment, singing, " I dream of the days 
of my youth," and all the gentlemen now hastened 
thither. 

It was Signe's voice, and as she sang Swedish bal- 
lads remarkably well, the guests felt it a great priv- 
ilege to hear her. One song followed another, and as 
the beautiful melodies, the true expressions of the 
feelings of a great people, had produced an elevating 
effect upon Signe's auditors, Oedegaard rose and 
asked Petra to recite a poem. The latter seemed to 
have anticipated this request, for a deep flush had 
overspread her face. Though she trembled and 
leaned on a chair for support, she immediately ad- 
vanced, and with a countenance that had grown death- 
ly pale, recited the following poem : 

" His mother was feeble, his father was old, 
They would not list to his going to sea ; 

The farm was improving day by day, 
Why would the lad a viking be ? 

For what better luck could he wish or pray ? 

" The restive youth beheld in each cloud 

A champion marching on to war ; 
The smiling sun made him chafe still more^ 

The sun was a king so lofty and proud ; 
His tasks and duties he quite forgot, 

And ever of ancient legends thought 
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*• One morning listless he wandered away 

To the outmost isle by the open sea, 
To hear the breakers crash on the sand, 

And see them wrestle for mastery. 
'Twas opening Spring, and on that day 

The storm-voice cried, as it swept the land, 
* Farewell to sleep and icy cold ! ' 

And rang in his ears these words, * Behold ! ' 

** There lay a ship in a steel-gray cove. 
Returned from war for a season of rest 

Her sails were furled ; yet you might have guessed 
That the ship with ease was ill content ; 

Her sails would be loosed, and her mast be bent, 
She seemed to long to weigh and rove. 

** Her crew are resting, weary and worn ; 

By turns they slumber and eat and drink. 
They hear a voice from the cliffs rocky brow, 

Some fool, perchance, that vents his scorn : 
* Do ye all from riding the Black Horse shrink ? 

Then give me the reins — I will teach ye how I ' 

** Some glance aloft at the rocky wall, 

And others hardly turn to look ; 
They leisurely eat and drink as before. 

A stone comes down, and two men fall ; 
They spring to their feet, with their weapons all, 

And shafts fly ; still on the lofty shore 
He stands all exposed, and thus he cries : 

* O Chieftain, wilt yield thy ship to me. 
Or is it that death better pleaseth thee ? ' 

For answer, a spear at his bosom flies ; 

" Yet it missed the mark. He calmly said, 

* None wait for me in the streets of the dead, 
Yet thou, who so long hast ploughed the sea, 
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Do thou hie thee thither, or whither thou wilt ; 
What has owned thy rule, thou shalt give to me ; 

For me thou hast wrought in the years of the past 5 
Men have waited my coming, I come at last* 

" The viking saw the light in his eyes 
That showed the lofty soul within. 
* Throw him arms,' the chief to his warriors cried ; 

* Brave youth, if victory rest with thee, 
Thou shalt say, " 'Twas himself that gave to me 

The trenchant blade by which he died." ' 

" From the ship they watch the fight on the rock ; 

They hear the swooping sabres sighing ; 
The sea-dragon moans as at Ragnarok ; * 

The viking fells ; their chieftain is d3ring. 
There breaks a shout on the rocky wall, 

From stem to stem springs up a throng ; 
They plunge in the sea to avenge his fall ; 

They crowd round their leader, so proud and strong. 

" He lifts his head, and speaks to his men : 

* My followers true are ye, till death. 

When his work is finished, man 3rields his breath ; 

The hero-song ends grandly, then. 
Be he your chief whom mine eyes approve, 

A gift from Father Odin, above.' 



* Literally, " The dragon is heard moaning in the sea." At 
Ragnarok — the Last Day of our heathen ancestors — the great 
Sea-Serpent, Jormungand, rolls heavily in the sea before the grand 
combat of the gods and giants. 

" Da svulmer Havet op, 
Sig Verdens-Slangen tumler 
I Jaette-Raserie." 

VoLUSPA. [Tr. 
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** His lips grew pale, he spoke no more ; 

They sprang to his side, but his soul had fled. 
His place was ready with Odin's dead, 
And thither he rose to glorious war.* 

"The young chief will not tarry long, 

He leaps on the rock, and cries to the band : 

* Heap lofty his grave, and in hero-song 
Chant loudly his fame in peace and in strife ; 

Ere night, as before, we quit this land. 
Let not death hinder the journey of life.' 

" Then up rose the mound, and up went the sail, 

And hissing through foam the good Dragon sped ; 

Over sea, over land, rang a funeral wail — 
Rang back to the tomb on the strand of the dead ; 

The death-song seemed like words of cheer 
To the youth, as he grasped the helm to steer. 



« 



He steers for his home beside the sea ; 

His kinsfolk stand on the beach and gaze 
At the bold sea-rover sailing past. 

That ploughs the waters so proud and free. 
The sunset burnishes sail and mast, 

And tinges the heights with a golden blaze. 
He steers for the spot where the gazers stand, 

So close that they cry, *The ship will strand !' 
Then seaward her bows the billows cleave. 

And smiling he shouts to them, * Now have I leave ? ' " 



* In Valhalla, the lowest of the three heavens of the Norse- 
men, theTieroes fight with each other daily, and then banquet 

together. 

Alle Einheriar 

" I Odins Vange 

Hugges hvar en Dag." 

Vafthrudnersmal. [Tr. 
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Her voice trembled, but she recited the poem with 
dignity and with perfect freedom from aflfectation. 
The effect upon her audience was electric. A ray of 
sublimity, in all the gorgeous coloring of the rainbow, 
seemed to have beamed upon them. No one dared 
stir. Unable longer to restrain himself, the captain 
started up, and puffing like a pair of bellows, ex- 
claimed : 

" I do not know how the rest feel, but for myself, 
if I am to be taken by storm in this style, the deuce 
take me if — ^" 

" What, captain, another oath ? " said the little girl, 
raising her finger in menace. "The devil will cer- 
tainly catch you now ! " 

" Never mind, my child, never mind; let him come ; 
for the deuce take me if I do not give you a song ; " 
he began. 

He sang so loud as fairly to roar, and the others 
accompanied him. 

The song concluded, Signe approached Petra and 
drew her into her father's study, which was empty. 

" Dear Petra," said she, " you have charmed rae 
over to your views in regard to the drama. Shall we 
be friends once more ? " 

" Ah, Signe, then at last you forgive me ! " 

" At such a moment I could refuse you nothing I 
Tell me, Petra, do you not love Oedegaard ? " 

" Good heavens 1 " exclaimed Petra, blushing. 

" I thought so, Petra, from the very first day you 
came here, and I supposed Oedegaard had at last come 
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to — . Everything, during the last two and a half 
years, that I have thought or done in regard to your- 
self, has been with this object in view, and my father 
has been under the same impression. No doubt he 
has already spoken to Oedegaard on the subject." 

" But Signe ! " cried Petra, in amazement. 

" Hush," said she, laying her hand on Petra* s lips, 
and hastening from the room. Some one had called 
her ; the company were about seating themselves at 
the tea-table. 

As the pastor had been absent from dinner, wine 
was brought on. But the host, who had been a long 
time grave and silent, still sat lost in thought, as if no 
one were present ; nor was he aroused till the guests 
were about to rise from the table. 

" I have a betrothal to announce," said he, tapping 
his wine-glass. 

Every eye was turned upon the young girls, who sat 
side by side, apparently undecided whether to sink be- 
neath the table or retain their seats. 

" Yes, I have a betrothal to announce to you," re- 
peated he, as if in doubt how to begin. " I must con- 
fess that at first it did not entirely meet my wishes." 

The guests now fixed their astonished gaze upon 
Oedegaard, but on seeing him quietly look at the min- 
ister, amazement knew no bounds. 

"To speak frankly, I thought the groom unworthy 
of the bride." 

Here the guests became so embarrassed that no 
one ventured to raise his eyes ; the ladies had long 
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since dropped theirs in confusion, so but one face was 
turned toward the pastor — that of Oedegaard, who 
meanwhile was enjoying perfect composure. 

" But," continued the pastor, " I have become bet- 
ter acquainted, and he seems so noble that I now feel 
a doubt whether the bride is worthy of the groom. I 
announce the betrothal of Petra, my beloved child and 
foster-daughter, to the genius of dramatic art. May 
the union be a happy one ! I tremble at the thought, 
yet what God has joined together let not man put 
asunder. God bless you, my daughter ! " 

Petra hastened across the room and threw herself 
upon his bosom. 

The company did not resume their seats, but retired 
from the table. Oedegaard approached Petra and led 
her to the farthest window-comer ; he wished to speak 
with her. But she would not let him speak until she 
had briefly expressed the gratitude she felt toward 
him. 

" To you I owe it all 1 " said she. 

"No, Petra," returned he, "I have merely acted 
the part of a good brother, and I was wrong in wish- 
ing to become more, for had you become mine you 
would have been lost to art." 

" Oedegaard ! " 

He held her hand in his own, nor did she draw it 
away, but their eyes did not meet. He then disen- 
gaged himself and turned away, and she threw herself 
upon a chair and wept. 

The following day Oedegaard left the parsonage. 
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Directly after Christmas Petra received a large let- 
ter, bearing an official seal. It had so imposing a look 
that she was really startled. She carried it to the pas- 
tor, who opened and read it. It was from the mayor 
of the town where Petra' s mother lived, and it ran as 
follows : 

" Pedro Ohlsen, who died yesterday, left the follow- 
ing will : 

" * I bequeath to Petra, the daughter of Gunlaug 
Ammund, my property, of which there is an inventory 
in the blue chest which stands in my room, in the 
aforesaid Gunlaug Ammund' s house, near the moun- 
tain. The keys are in the said Gunlaug* s possession. 
I desire Petra to inherit this property, provided the 
said Gunlaug Ammund, who is acquainted with the 
whole matter, gives her consent, which she can do 
only by permitting the fulfilment of the condition here- 
with enclosed, and which can be performed by her 
alone, as no one else knows the facts. I leave this 
property to Petra, provided she thinks it worth while 
to bear in memory an old man to whom she has shown 
kindness, and upon whom, though unconsciously to 
herself, she has bestowed many benefits. During the 
closing years of his life she has been his sole joy, and 
he therefore thinks proper, in return, to do her a small 
favor, which he trusts she will not despise. 

" * God be merciful to me, a sinner ! 

"* Pedro Ohlsen.' 

" I take the liberty of inquiring whether you will 
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apply directly to your mother in the matter, or whe- 
ther you wish the business to go through the usual 
legal form ? " 

The next mail brought her a letter from Gunlaug. 
It was written by Oedegaard, her pastor, for she could 
place confidence in no one else. It stated that she 
consented to the acceptance of the bequest, and also 
fulfilled the condition which Ohlsen had annexed. 
This was, that Petra should be informed of the rela- 
tionship between them. 

These tidings, and the bequest itself, excited very 
peculiar emotions in Petra. All her wishes seemed 
upon the point of fulfilment, and she felt that the 
time of her departure from the parsonage was near at 
hand. 

Thus old Peer Olsen had fiddled at weddings and 
balls, and both son and grandson had toiled and 
labored and deprived themselves of the comforts of 
life, merely to aid Petra forward on her artist's career. 
The sum was not large, still it was sufficient to assist 
her to attain her object. 

And now the thought flitted like a ray of sunlight 
through her mind, that her mother could come and 
live with her. Her life should be made a happy one ; 
Petra would atone for all the sorrow she had caused 
her. She wrote her by every mail, and could hardly 
await a reply. This, when it came, disappointed her 
hopes. Gunlaug returned her thanks, but thought it 
best for each to continue in her respective place. 
The pastor now promised to write, and on receiving 
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his letter Gunlaug could no longer oppose their united 
arguments and entreaties. She could not refrain from 
telling her guests and acquaintances that her daughter 
would some day arrive at distinction, and that she had 
written for her to come and live with her. Upon this 
the matter became the subject of much gossip in the 
town ; it was, in fact, the sole topic of discussion on 
the piers, in the boats, and in the very kitchen. Gun- 
laug, who had never heretofore mentioned her daugh- 
ter's name, could now talk of nothing else. She 
constantly referred to " My daughter Petra," who thus 
became the absorbing topic of the hour. 

The time had come when Petra was about to leave, 
and Gunlaug still postponed a decision as to her own 
future course. This caused Petra much uneasiness. 
She was gratified, however, by a solemn promise from 
Signe and her father that they would come to the city 
to be present at her debut. 

The snow was beginning to disappear from the 
mountains, and the fields once more to grow green. 
In a few days Petra was to leave the parsonage ; she 
walked about, with Signe at her side, to bid adieu to 
everything animate and inanimate, and to take a part- 
ing look at the spots rendered dear to her by associa- 
tion with Signe. By-and-by a peasant brought tidings 
that Oedegaard was up in the mountains, and was 
about to visit them. This intelligence excited both 
the young girls, and made their hearts throb, and they 
ceased their rambles in the neighborhood. 

But when Oedegaard came he seemed more cheerful 
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and animated than they had ever seen him. He in- 
tended to open a high school in the vicinity, and to 
conduct it himself until he found a suitable person to 
superintend it. This done, he designed to found other 
benevolent institutions. " Thus," said he, " he would 
in some degree repay the debt his father owed his 
native place." The latter had promised, on the com- 
pletion of the school building, which was to be erected 
not far from the parsonage, to come and make his 
home with him. Signe and her father were much 
pleased with this accession to the neighborhood ; Pe- 
tra, too, was gratified, though she felt both regret and 
surprise that Oedegaard had come to settle in the 
place just when she was about to quit it forever. 

The pastor intended to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion the day before Petra's departure. The re- 
mainder of her stay was thus pervaded by a calm solem- 
nity, and what seemed strange, their very voices had 
a subdued tone. This feeling influenced the whole 
household. Petra now for the last time gazed upon 
the scene around her, and spoke with emotions of deep 
seriousness. Thoughts of the past two years of her 
life crowded upon her mind. Hitherto she had never 
looked into the past, but only into the future ; her 
whole life, from childhood up to the present moment, 
now stood before her; the first enchanting Span- 
ish songs she sang, once more sounded in her ears ; 
the dim and confused aspirations which had marked 
her childhood and early youth, now once more revived. 
Did anything escape her, something was ever at hand 
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to recall it to her mind. The piano, especially, sug- 
gested associations that almost overcame her. She 
often sat before it without striking a note, and when 
Signe played, she could hardly stay in the room. She 
was happiest when alone. Signe and Oedegaard un- 
derstood her and respected her wishes, and all regard- 
ed her witli sad and kindly feelings. The minister 
never passed her without stroking her hair. 

At last the day arrived when she was to present 
herself at the Lord's table. The air was hazy, and 
clouds floated in the sky ; the snow was melting on 
the mountains and the fields were green. The family 
remained in their several rooms until the appointed 
hour when they were to repair, in company, to the 
church. Except the sexton and a clergyman whom 
the pastor had invited, for the latter himself wished 
to partake of the Holy Communion, no one was 
present but themselves. The minister was to speak 
a few words of encouragement to the foster-child he 
was soon to lose. He spoke as if they were celebra- 
ting her birth-day or some other fete, and she were 
seated at his board. Time, said he, would show 
whether the period of her life closed to-day in prayer 
for Divine grace, had laid a good foundation in her 
heart. If she labored earnestly and worthily in her 
vocation, she would reap a great and lasting harvest. 
God, it is true, often employs unworthy instruments, 
and in the strictest sense we are all unworthy; He 
makes use of oiu: aspirations and desires to accom- 
l)lish his ends. 
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He cordially invited her frequently to visit them, 
for the object of Christian fellowship is to help and 
strengthen one another in the faith. Should she stray 
from the right path, she would always find compassion 
at their hands ; and should she herself be ignorant of 
her error, they would affectionately warn her. 

The next day, at the parting meal, he bade her a 
tender farewell. He agreed with their friend, he said, 
that she must begin her career alone. In the strug- 
gle upon which she was about to enter it might be 
good for her to know that one spot on earth contained 
a small band upon whom, under all circumstances, 
she could rely. It was much even to know that she 
was constantly remembered in their prayers ; she would 
learn how greatly that simple thought would strengthen 
her. After thus bidding adieu to Petra, he addressed 
a word of welcome to Oedegaard. 

" Union in a common work is the greatest aid to 
mutual love.** 

In thus speaking, the pastor certainly did not in- 
tend to bring a blush to the cheeks of the two young 
girls. Whether Oedegaard colored, they did not know, 
for neither dared raise her eyes to see. 

The horses stood before the door, and the three 
friends drew around Petra, while the servants hastened 
up to wave her a last adieu. 

" I know," whispered she, as she embraced Signe for 
the last time ; " I know that you will soon have impor- 
tant news for me. May God bestow His blessing 
upon your future life ! " 
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An hour later, all she could see were the mountain- 
tops, pointing out the direction in which the parsonage 
stood. 





CHAPTER XII. 

ONE evening, shortly before Christmas, no more 
tickets were to be procured for the perform- 
ances at the leading theatre of the metropolis. A new 
actress, for whose appearance the public had long been 
expectantly looking, was about to make her debut. 
She was a daughter of the people, for her mother was 
a poor fisherwoman. Strangers had discovered her 
genius, and had aided her in attaining her present po- 
sition. She promised to be an ornament to art and 
to her native land. The audience had assembled 
early, and passed the time in discussing various re- 
ports in circulation as to her past life. Rumor said 
she had been a very wild girl, and when half-grown 
she had betrothed herself to six young men at once, 
and ail within the space of six months. Indeed she 
had incited a riot in the town where she lived, and the 
police had been obliged to expel her. It was singular 
that the manager should bring such a character upon 
the boards. Others affirmed that there was not a 
grain of tnith in these statements ; on the contrary, 
she had been educated in a minister's family in the 
parish of Bergen ever since she was ten years old. 
They were intimately acquainted with her, and knew 
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her to be an amiable and cultivated girl, who, in ad- 
dition to her beauty, was possessed of remarkable 
talent. 

There were others present who were better authority. 
First among these was Ingve Void, the wholesale fish- 
dealer, whom every one knew. He was away from 
home on business, and by mere accident, as he said, 
he had come to the capital. Report, it is true, said 
that his hot-tempered Spanish wife made his house un- 
comfortably warm, and that he had left home to get 
cool. He had taken the largest box in the house, and 
had invited his table acquaintances at the hotel to wit- 
ness the performances, promising them some " rare 
deviltry," as he called it. He seemed in the greatest 
l)ossible gayety until, raising his eyes, he saw — ^no — ^it 
could not be possible that the young man in that box 
in the second tier, surrounded by sailors, was Gunnar 
Ask ! — yes — no — yes, of course, it was certainly he ! 
His mother's money had made him captain and owner 
of the Constitution, As he sailed out of the harbor he 
accidentally found himself alongside a Danish vessel, 
which he suspected of the intention to pass him, a 
trick by no means to be tolerated. So he crowded on 
sail until the old timbers fairly creaked, and the con- 
sequence was, that in his endeavors to scud before the 
wind as far as he could, his vessel very unexpectedly 
ran aground. He was thus detained, a reluctant vis- 
itor, in the city, while his vessel was calked. One day 
he met Petra in the street. She recognized him, and 
spoke so pleasantly that he forgot his old grudge, and 
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thought himself the greatest blockhead that ever sailed 
from his native town ever to have raised his eyes to 
such a girl. To-day he had purchased, at a premium, 
tickets for himself and all his crew, and mentally re- 
solved to treat the latter between every act. The 
sailors themselves were from Petra*s town, and ranked 
among her mother's most welcome guests, and they 
thought her tavern an earthly paradise. They felt 
Petra's honor to be their own, and made a solemn vow 
to applaud in a style to astonish the citizens. 

Down in the parquet was seen the thick, bristly 
hair of the pastor. He was calm, for he had given 
Petra into the hands of a Higher Power. At his side 
sat Signe, now Oedegaard's wife. Her husband, Pe- 
tra, and herself, had shortly before returned from a 
three months* trip abroad. She seemed happy, and 
she gazed on Oedegaard with a smiling face. Be- 
tween them sat an old lady, whose snow-white hair lay- 
above her sunburned features like a silvery crown. 
Her form towered above all about her ; she could be 
seen from the farthest seats in the house, and before 
long every opera-glass was directed toward her. A 
report spread that she was the actress* mother. Gun- 
laug, whom her neighbors used to call a man, now 
produced a great impression, and was an honor to her 
daughter in the eyes of the public. A youthful peo- 
ple is prone to anticipate ; it possesses faith in the 
essential powers of its nature, and the mere sight of 
the mother aroused a confidence in the genius of her 
daughter. 
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Gunlaug had eyes for nothing about her ; the whole 
performance was a matter of indifference to her. She 
had come merely to see whether the audience received 
her daughter kindly. 

The moments flew on ; conversation ceased, in the 
deep and increasing expectation that pervaded the 
audience. 

The overture opened with a flourish of trumpets 
and drums, Oehlenschlager's "Axel und Walborg" 
was to be played, and this overture was performed at 
Petra's request. It was the one which had so trans- 
ported her in the theatre in Bergen. She sat behind 
the scenes and listened. Before the curtain were 
seated as many of her countiymen as the building 
could contain, and they were trembling for her, as we 
always tremble when the first step is to be taken in 
some grand enterprise by one we hold dear. 

Each felt as if he himself were about to make his 
first appearance upon the stage. At such a moment 
many a prayer is wafted heavenward from lips un- 
wont to pray. 

The overture was near its close ; peace pervaded 
the harmony, and the music gradually died away as if 
in sunlight. It was over, and an anxious silence 
ensued. 

And the curtain rose. 
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